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ling you into admiration ; neither was ehe a lovely, blae-ey 
blonde, with suo-bright bair, but a creature as softly, harmoniously 


Mey, 
he looked at you, 












































Literature. 


THE VILLAGE FOUNTAIN. 
BY J. A. LANGFORD. 











Oar fountain lords it in the market place, 
And from a lion's mouth its waters flow 

On writhing fish, wrought with such wondrous art, 
You almost doubt, are they alive or no. 


in his charge. She died without ever knowing more of his occupation 


his public life might be, a good husband ; respect for her made him so, 
thoagb not even acknowledged to himself. 

Daring ber lifetime Mrs, Hason had edacated her daughter ; when she 
died, the little girl was sent to school, to keep ber out of her father’s 
be Bat girls cannot be kept as children all their lives. 

ne of Huson’s greatest chums, and best employer, was a solicitor 
named Marchisson, one of the most plausible men in the world. Every 
one liked him, but no one of those who knew him well trusted him ; he 
was Huson’s moat intimate friend. which said mach. 

One day Marchisson called at Huson’s, it was during the Christmas 
holidays, and Lily, the latter's daughter, ran into the room and out 
agaio, presto, 

* By beavens, Huson,” exclaimed bis visitor, “ what a pretty girl 
your child grows!” 

“ Child!” anewered Huson, “ You have said the word—she’s only a 
child—children change so much.” 

* Why, she must be seventeen, at least—not such a child, neither.” 

“ So she is—quite seventeen.” The father began to awake. 

“ Aad a fise-grown young woman.” 

‘| never noticed her before.” Huson was very thoughtfal. 

“ Some young fellow will be carrying her off, if you don’t look sharp 
after ber. Some penniless fool. That would be a pity. She ought to 
marry well, aud make your fortune and ber own.” 

“ Hamph !” ejaculated Hasoa, in a deep stady. 





And round its couch-like basia, day by day, 
The village gossips gather, youog aod old ; 


And all oar village life is canvassed there, | 


And ali its doings aod misdoiogs told. 


There grave and gay, and blithe and sai ure met ; | 
The comedy and tragedy of life ; 

The little cares and sorrows that oppress ; 
The hopes that lend a glory to its sirite. 

Of births, and deaths, and wedding: is the talk ; 
Of Isabella's fortane, Mary's shame, 

Of Ellea’s flight, of Jane’s auequal match, 
And Harry's death, who shot the parsoa’s game. 


The sudden rise, the lord knows how, of some ; 
The long-expected fall of neighbour Pride ; 
The fearful quarrel at the Squire’s last night, 
When scapegrace Edward was bis home denied ; 
The sbamefal ness of the envied beile, 
On whom the maidens look with eyes askance ; 
Old Jerry’s accident, and Willy’s crime, 
Aad all the village history aad romaace. 





Of village rights and wrongs they loudly talk, 
And venture judgments upoa all affairs ; 


How basely Growl, the lawyer, left bis wealth, j 


So basely got, to other than his heirs 
How Grim, the jastice, harshly treats the poor, 
But lets the rich with ecarce a touch escape ; 
How early Widow Madge put by her weeds, 
And faunted in her silk instead of crape. 


With broken hints, and solemn shakes of head, 
Aad whi cautions not to breathe a, 
Are secrets told, which none could rest a 
If secrets euch 
And aimless > gossip 
Aad idle talk of littte op | my 
Make ap the daily business of our | 
Epitome of many a longer state. 


And, hearing all, the solemn fountain stands ; 
No sign or smile disturbs the lion’s face ; 

The fishes in taeir sculptured beauty rest, 
watch uamoved, the changes of the place. 
eS oll dear ene throng. 


And still unbeeding all the fou hae see ors 
2 
Still from the lion’s mouth the water flows. 


—— 


HUSON’S HANDSOME DAUGHTER. 


CHAPTER L. 
And very handsome ehe certaioly was ; nota tall, fine dark girl, etart- 
pensive 


beautiful as a twilight eve in the month of Juane—nothiag of the eastera 
sultry warmth of August, nor the somewhat chilly feel of the month of 
bat a union of many sweet iafluences over the heart. 

you thought how soft and beautifully expres- 

sive her dark, grey candid eye was. It bad nothing to conceal, co it 

fixed itself fully upon you, either to admit a likiag, or to avow a feeling 

‘of indifference, but it never turned away in downward glance. She bai, 

‘as we have said, nothing to bide, all was of twilight eoftaess, and chaste 
the Jouve pale moon just rising up to illumine the mid-light hour, 

ith effulgence. 

This was Huson’s daughter. 

And Huson bimself? 


idom wanted actual money, though it was a thing he was always buat- 

afier, longing for. But he was not often without a shilling ia bis 
pocket, and if he owed a few trifling tradesmea’s bills one week, he was 
quite certain to pay off the next, and give a profase order into the bar- 
gain. He bad a maxim: “ keep well near home, and you may cheat the 
whole world afar ; no one will believe it of you.” 

Huson had been on the very lowest stool in a colicitor’s office. Half 
clerk, balf messenger, he was uoder every one—ali had a right to com- 
mand bim ; and perfectly content be was for awhile, on a very low salary, 
for be was serving an apprenticeship, and acting the part of an office- 
eweepor, picking up many a scrap out of the dust which others bad re- 

We are spay | speaking, and when he had collected a saf- 
ficient quantity to enable him to act for himself, he shook off the tram- 
mels of others, and started oa his own account. Oace baving seen Hu- 
son, you were certain to meet him again—st some moment, when you 
least expected it over Huson you would be sure to stumble. 

“ Fo ymng ttatejonns = you about now?” 

« sing « lor Mr. So-aad so,” would be about the reply, 
in a whisper. always spoke io one, and looked fartively around, z H 
fearing detection in something. How easy it is to jadge persons, not by 
appearances, but by peculiarities of manner. You felt quite certain that 
* the little job for Mr. So-and-so” was a dirty one, or Hason would bave 


dys in it. 

e , in early life, married a governess, not for her beaut though 

the was very -looking ; not for her accomplishments, tate pened do 

no more fur them than earn a few sorry shillings per diem, in giving 
j bat De married ber becouse, one evesiag, ‘st © triead’s use, 


the 
“ I think Miss Clempson bas the strangest talent I ever met with ; sbe 
can instantaneously imitate any band-writing she sees, and writes at least 


dozen ditf-rent ones. 
short in something he was saying, and looked earnest! 
probed nit had not even noticed her before. He thought it a grest 
dent, and bis admiration of it led him to admire its possessor too. So 
ies Clempson became Mrs. Huson. H: could not, certainly, even to 


himself, have given a form to bis thoughts, oal 
ly he thought to be able 
+ dear any oe ane genius, which led him to covet 


ve @ Bpe- 


cimen of peamanship. igoorant as the world at large 


about her hasan’ bednte ee 


business. 


| a3 he bad an appointment with Murchissoa. 


| the girl disappeared. “She is really growing wonderfully 


Well, be was a nondescript. He had no protession, or business, yet he | 


That p bem he gave the Misses Gentle ss that he iateaded bring- 
ing bis daughter home. 

ily was sorry to leave her companions, bat glad to be with “ pepe.” 

the man ever “ in the City ;” so one counterbalanced the other, and Lily 


| Sat dowa at home, happy and softly merry asa little bird. One day Hu- 


son was aowell, and could aot go out, and it was especially annoying, 

“ Lily,” he said, after vainly easaying a cup of green tea to charm 
away bis headache, “ pop 02 cone aed aud af ts Maschianal office, 
see himeelf, and say 1 am too ill to come to him to-day ; ask if to-mor- 
row will do.” 

“ Yes, papa ; where's his office t”” 

“ Pat on your things; 1’ll then direct you.” 

And in ten minutes down came Lily fresh and fair as one. She 


| had a koack iaberent to ber of dressing well and neatly. This day she 


was quite a pictare. 
“ I don’t like sending her out alon: to those places,” mas2d Hason, -* 
tty. 
| must see what is the best thing to be done with her. Murebissoo was 
| right. Such a girl, with good training, may prove a treasure ; but she 
msn’t go out alone. However, it can’t signify for oace” 

Bat it might, Mr. Hason, aod most particularly. Lily, with her light, 
| spriagy step, was soou at Mecchiaae'? aod just as she was going in 
some oue was coming out. And some One was an excelleat re 
| sentation of a good-looking youog fellow. Those young fellows will 

look at the girl<, and the girls at them. 
He was ruauiog out io a burry ; she was hastening io, and they met 
| — as closely as the needle when it bops up aud cliogs to the magnet. 

e caught ber io bis arms; sbe almost fell back; then he caught her 
again ; hoped he had oot burt ber ia the shock of meeting ; she said, 
“No,” and blushed ; he begged pardon, aad smiled ; she went in, and he 
walked out, but he dida’t go far. 

“ What the deuce cau such a girl as that be doing at Murchissoa’s? 
She cannot be bis daughter ?” soliloquised the young maa, and bis solilo- 
quising lasted so long, that Lily c1me out, but the solicitor accompanied 
her to the door, aud pressed her haad as he said, “ Guod bye.” 

His keen eye detected the quick entry iato ano alley opposite of his late 
| Visitor aud client, the soliloquiser. 

“ Humph !” he said to himself, as the other tried to hide ostrich fashion, 
by concealing his head aloae from the enemy. “ Seeo Lily Huson, and 
watcbiog for her ; do, young sir, and I’li wacch you.’’ 

So the three started of Lily first, like a deer t uncarted ; the 
age man, like a clever hound, after her, aud M igen, Re sae 
n, after both of them. The chase was too exciting for either of the 
three to look behind. If they had done so, Lily would have seen the 
young admirer, and he Murchisson, and bly Murchissoo a certain 
dark gentleman in searlet, woo was ever in attendance upon Faust, and 
who is very fond of biriag himself out on qaiet little jobs, which woulda’s 
go quite right without him. =_ 

CHAPTER I, 


Marchisson had not the slightest intention of interfering ia any way 
with the course of true providing the young man whom be was 
following should embark his bopes on that oft uavigated stream, but he 
was resulved to know all about it, for purposes of his own, Oa eped 
| Lily, and after followed the other two, hanging ou each other's track at 
equal distances, something after the fashion of stars on the brow of night, 
but there, with that simile to iliustrate it, terminated for awhile all the 
poetry of love’s warm pursuit, for a maid-of-all-work opened the door, 
grumbling at the frequeat raps that moraiag, which interfered with her 
| own private arrangements. Lily replied not, but meekly walked in, 

shutting the door on ber admirer, and quite unconscious that he was fol- 

lowing ber. Murchisson slipped in at an open door, at the risk of being 
takeo for an admirer of the g:eat coats and umbrellas ia the passage, and 

| inquired for a name as foreiga in its sound as his act was to his purpose 
aud thoughts. 

The lover looked at the number on the door, took out bis tablets, wrote 
it down, aod then, jamping into a Hansom which came by, went off, 
Heaven koows where, aud the solicitor emerged into the street. But 
Marcbisson knew the breed well of young men about town ; he knew that, 
| having taken so much trouble, this one would take a little more when 
the fit came over him again. 

Three days afterwards Huson, who bad been confined to the house ever 
since, called at Murchisson’s. 

“I say,” be continued, afver their friendly greeting had taken place, 
“ what is young Adamson like, the plaintiff's son, 1 mean, in that case 
we have io band ?”’ 

“ As ugly ao animal as you ever saw—a black-looking, dwarfish crea- 
tion.” 

“ Can’t be he, then,” fell from Huson, in a thoughtful tone. 

“ Of what or whom are you thinkiag ?” 

“ Why, of a fellow who bas been watching my honse the last two days. 
You know I’ve been at home ill, aad bang me if the fellow, whoever he 
| ia, or whatever he wants, has ceased bovering about the place, like a bai- 
liff, or a carrier pigeon sent home with a number under ite wing from 
Epsom ou a Derby day, to find its house shut up.” 

“ Ha! ba! ha!” laughed Marcbisson; “ the notion of that currier pigeon 
tickles my fancy, only it would have a letter, not a number, I suspect, if 
the marauder be the person I imagine.” 

“ What do you mean, Murchissoa ; you never speak at random?” 

“ What’s your watchman like?” 

“ Why a good-looking, tall, yoang fellow, with lightish browa bair.” 

“ That’s the man!” aod Murchisson laughed and rubbed his hands. 
“ You talk of pigeons,” he added; “well, if I mistake not, this will 
prove as pretty a one to pluck as you ever met with.” 

“I don’t understand you.” 

“ Don’t you remember my calling your attention to the visible fact, 
one day, that you had a pretty daughter?” 

* Lily !’ exclaimed her father in amazement. 

“Just that same Lily. Your carrier pigeoa is a client of mine, or I 
am much mistaken. Lily is the attraction, and if we play our cards 
well there’ll be a good round sum for both of us.” 

“ Who is he—what is be?” eagerly asked Huson, his eyes kindling 
with avidity. “ And Lily,” be coatiaued, all in one breath. 

Murchisson did not choose to fully answer the first two questions, so 
he replied to the iast one with— ' 

“ Of course ; Lily’s prudence may be trusted.” 

* She is an innocent as an infant. Bat who is this fellow? How do 
you kaow all this ?”’ 

“Simply suspect, because I met the youth in your neighbourhood 
some days since, and wondered what the deace he was doing there, es- 
pecially as be seemed confused. I won't mention names till I’m sure, 
then we'll put our heads together and see what's to be done.” 

“I'm lost io amazement! How did he see her?” 





“ How did he see her!” and Murchissoa shragged his shoulders in con- 
tempt of the question, as be echoed it. “See ber!”’ he continued. “ Why, 
if anmated young ladies are allowed to fly about alone, they'll very soon 
meet with some wandering cushat dove ready to make a pair. You sent 
Lily to my office one day ; this youth saw her coming out, I suspect, and 
followed her home.’ 





—~ 


“ The deuce is in the girls!” exclaimed Huson. “A man need be an 


than that he was on ’Change ; happily for ber, and thanks to her earnest Argus and a Briareus squeezed into one to be up to them.” 
eyes, which forbade everything like confidense from a man like Huson. manage 

Betore ber he pailocked his heart, and bept her without ; somehow he | of the eyes with a stye on it, and a hand tied ap with a whitlow. But in 
had involuntarily so great a respect for her, that he preferred keeping | this one iostance I believe the man alone is toblame. Leave all to me; 
her in the dark ; he could not have brooked ao expression of distrust, | I'll find it out and tell you. Say nothing to Lily—not a word, bat 
contempt, and perbaps horror of him from her, for Husoa was, whatever 


“ And even then, my dear Huson, they'd to get alongside one 


watch.” 
* That I will!’’ and thus the two worthies parted. 
Who was the lover? young ladies and old will ask. 
He was a very nice young fellow. without a bit of nonsense or puppy- 
~ about him, still less was there anything of slang—rare thing now a- 
Ge good proepen 
ay Russell was an only son ; though with ver ts be- 
tore bim, be detested the idle, igaoraat + = hat of half the young men 
of tortune who are content to live a mere life of fashion. He wanted to 
stady sea air, the pleasure of the waves, the joy on dry land, each in its 
turn, eo he went as a middy, aod at the time we have become acquainted 
with bim he was a lieutenant io the navy, just returned from abroad, 
having been summoned bome by the death of both nts within a few 
months of €acb other, aud thus he became master of a very large unen- 
cumbered property, which inheritance was io the bands of Murchisson, as 
solicitor to the estate. 
There is a peculiar tenderness for women, generally speaking, in 
sailors. Tbey not only love, but respect them. To what is it to be at- 
tributed ? a that they have gone away with only a mother’s love 
in their hearts. vered, except occasionally, from the sex, they never 
think of woman save as a creature born to be all their own mother is. 
CHAPTER III. 
Gray Russell's heart was a void; ail he had loved had become too 
spiritualised to fill up that aching space, which called out ia ite mortal 
sorrow to mere mortality for comfort. Spiritualised beiags may elevate 
our minds to heaven. where we hope to meet them, but whilst .we are 
clods of earth, on the earth we cast ourselves for followship. Anda 
very pretty, verdant clod, which might have gladdened the heart of any 
captive lark, Gray met with io Lily Huson. She had ran ioto his arms, 
unintentionally, it is true, and somehow he could not get rid of the sen- 
satico of pleasure when he fancied that he still felt ber soft, warm breath 
as he held her for a moment captive. 

He followed her, as we have seen ; and all the remainder of the day, 
feeling bappier and less lonely than be bad done since bis return home, 
| he resolved to continue the saune medicament which had commeaced his 
cure. (We really beg pardon for calling Lily’s sweet face aad smile a 
medicament, but to sovthe the too fastidious, and reconcile them to the 
expression, we will say that she was as manna to his heart.) A whole 
day vainly be paraded ber street; he saw a man in spectacles at the 
window, but not Lily. Perhaps, after all, that was not ber apartment. 
There was something so genuine io his feelings, that he could uot bring 
himself to go off to Murchisson and prate to him about “a deuced fise 
gal be bad seen leaviag his office.” 

So be returned next yt to her street, and then perseverance was in 
some measure rewarded, for he saw the old father again, it is true, but 
beside him stood Lily, a basia of something io her hand, which she was 
evidently coaxiug bim to take. Her back was tarned ; she never saw him, 





pre- | yet be weat away perfectly satisfied, especially when a shopkeeper ia the 


neighbourbood informed him that a Mr. Huson and his only child lived 
there; a most respectable man, well-kaowa on Change aad in the 


City. 
(a Rassell went home min coutent, Such a man as Hason could 
e. 


not be otherwiee thao respec 

It will naturally be imagived that a man who would take so much 
trouble to watch aad follow a girl would oot rest there. 

Gray Russell set about devising some scheme to accomplish an inter- 
view, and nothing better could he imagine than to persovate another. 
So he watched one morning uatil he bad seen the father leave home, and 
then he rapped at the door and inquired for the very person whom he 
had just seen go out. 

“Out? How very provoking,” he said to the maid-of-all-work. “1s 


there no one | can to 

* Miss is at home, sir,”’ answered girl. 

‘* Miss ?’’ he questioned, ia the most inaocent tone possible. 

IE sclger ln nian arly oh 

“Then will you give my compliments to the lady, and that 1 have 
a very par message for her father, if she would & me to de- 
a y Busselt’ ie beat quicker as the girl reappeared with 

8 t a as a 
Wak up, If you please, a.” 
And be found bimself ia tbe presence of Lily, and Lily more beautiful 


thao ever. And yet it was not beauty alone which had charmed him, 
but a something in her tone und manver which epoke of better 

than mere skin-deep loveliness. What an immense amount of duplicity 
love has ia bis train, He is never at a loss for an untruth or an excuse. 

The cleverest actor on the boards might have envied Gray Ruseell’s 
acting when he started, and expressed the utmost astonishment at 
wages the young lady whom he had so rudely jostled at Mr. Murchie- 
son’s door. 

Lily was completely taken in, and assured bim with a smile and a 
blush, that it had quite passed away from her memory. 

Auother of Cupid's fibs, for she was constantly thiaking of {t—and of 
im. 

“TI bad no idea,” continued Gray, “ when they eeat me from the office 
to speak to Mr. Huson, that I should bave the pleasure of again seeing 
you, to renew my excuses,” he added, fearing that the first admission 
might startle her. 

“1 am his daughter,” she said. 

“So I am informed, else I should not bave taken the liberty of asking 
for you, Miss Huson, to deliver a from Mr. Murchiseoa.”’ 

“Then you are in that gentleman's office?” sbe said, without refleot- 
ing that the very question betrayed aa interest in the young maa. 
What, in an ordinary case, could it have sigaified to ber who he was? 
He came with a strange message, that was all she had aay right to be in- 
terested about. 

“ Yes, lam,” answered Gray, undauntedly telliag an antrath, boldly 


and dariogly, without the mockery even of a meatal reservation. He 
had come to the house, saying to bimself— 

“If I only get in aud see her, I'll tell her I love her.” 

But somehow, when he found himself ia her nce, he felt that Lily 


must be won with more difficulty, aud not carried by storm. 
* I’m Marchisson’s clerk,” contiaued Gray, “ and that gentleman has 
oF ime to see your father, and urge his immediately calling at the of- 
ice.” 
Bat Lily koew nothing about ber father’s movements, probably he 
had gone to Mr. Marchissoa’s. She would at all events deliver the mes- 


e. 

“ir Gray, on a first interview, bad told her be loved her, he would not 
have beeo permitted to sit aad chat ao hour, as he did, with her. He 
was Murchisson’s clerk, Murch'seon was her father’s intimate friend, 
argued Lily, so she talked to the visitor as if he were an old acquain- 
tauce, and she so fully confirmed the favourable impression Gray had 
formed of her that he went away ten times more in love than before, and 
Lily felt as if she wished herself a solicitor’s clerk, perched on a 
stool in Murchisson’s office, provided her stool were placed beside the 
one on which sat the agreeable clerk, who had left her with a perforation 
in ber heart just large enough for a sigh to corey ow. 

“ That dodge won't do again,” thought Gray Russell to himself, as he 
walked thoughtfully down thestreet. ‘‘I must think of something else.” 

“Papa,” said Lily, as her father eatered some hoars later, “ have you 
been to Mr. Murchisson’s to-day ?” 

“No; why do you ask ?”’ growled Huson, who was not in a very ami- 
able mood, and besides he always looked suspiciously on avy question 
put to him about bis whereabouts. 

“ Because, papa,” continued his child, “ Mr. Murchisson sent his clerk 
here to-day to ask particularly for you, beg; call.” 

* Marchisson did? Why I thought be to the country to-day. 
At all events, I had business elsewhere, and I can’t be at his beck aud 
call always.” 

Huson was out of temper, so Lily said no more, Somehow he didn’t 
quite like Marchiseon sending after him in that manner; it looked like 
espionage, aud though be felt curious to know what the other wanted 
with bim, he resolved not to go oear bim a 

Huson and Murchisson were most intimate devoted friends as we 
bave shown—bosom friends. But neitber one por the other chose to let 
that “ good fellow, Huson,” or that “ capital fellow, Murcbisson,” know 
a single thing of bis own private affairs more than it was requisite he 
shouid be made acquainted with. They worked well together, but both 
did eo with bis baad in his own bosom, clutching (Gguratively speaking) 
a for self defence. 

“ That good fellow, Huson,” was watched as narrowly by the other as 
ever cat looked after @ mouse ; and that “capital fellow, Murebisson,”’ 





was never trusted by Huson beyond where his naked eye could see bim . 
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he would not bave felt secure in wearing spectacles even to do so, lest 
the glasses should increase or diminish the objects, 

Hasgon fancied that “ bis friend” wanted to see bim about bis daugb- 
ter’s admirer, and he resolved not to be in any hurry to go to the office, 
in order not to seem anxious, and thas make a better bargaiv. Huson 
felt secure about Lily ; no ove could tamper with her without bis know- 
ledge. He questioned and cross questioned her. She had not been out, 
had not sat at the window, as ber father desired her especially not to do 
80, and neither without nor within had seen avy one but “ Mr. Marchis 
son’s clerk.” 

Hason was perfectly satisfied. 

“Ob, old Sharps,” be thought ; “ Marchisson always sends bim on 
messages.” He was thinking of the solicitor’s one-eyed clerk with a 
black patch over the other lost orb, and as he bad a delicate matter of 
business on band just then he could afford not to go near Murchisson’s 
office for a few days. 

® The night brings reflection,” says a French proverb, and Gray Rus- 
sell had full leisure to test its trath, for he lay awake the liveloug hours 
of darkness, thinking of what were best to be done about Lily, and ap 
he got in the morning, determined, in the first place, to go to Marchis- 
son’s office and fiod out whether he was suspected. He went accord- 
ingly, and was received by the, in this business, usconscious and inno- 
cent solicitor as if no such persons as Huson and Lily existed iu the 
world. 

Gray Rassell conversed about his own private affairs some time, and 
just as be was rising to go, said careless! y— 

“ By the way, Murebisson, the other day I nearly ran over a young 
lady who was coming out of your office ; pray apologise for me when 
you see her.” 

The other smiled to bimeelf. 

“The postscript of his visit,” be thought, “ containing all the spice of 
it,” and then be said aloud in a ruminativg manner, “ A lady—a lady— 
ob, ay, Huson’s daughter. I remember, she named it to me.’’ 

° the must have thought me very stupid.” 

“No, she didu’t—that is, she merely mentioned the circamstance to 
me, and seemed to blame herself more than she did you.” 

“Ob, dear no!” exclaimed Gray. “I assure you it was all my own 
awkwardoess. Gray apologise for me.” 

“I will when I see ber. I haven't seen ber or her father for some days. 
It 7 me, in the latter especially.” 

“Then Huson basn’t called,” thought the delighted Gray ; ‘so the 
dodge of yesterday will do again to-day.” 

Aod this proves that the cleverest man may make a mistake. Mur- 

chiseon had said too much. 
_ Hastily taking leave of the otber, off started Gray Ruseell to Lily’s 
street, aud, puzzled by his abrupt departure, after him started Murcbis- 
son. He bad too much at stake in this affair to let anything be done 
that he was not coguisznt of. 

To his surprise be saw the young man walk a few times pass the door, 
and then rap, converse an instant with the servant, aod walk in, aod stop 
in too ; for the other watched balf an hour and he dida’t come out. 

“ This must be seen to,” soliloquised Marebi “ He’s got the start 
somehow. How the deuce bas be managed it? But there, where’s the 
use of inquiring? When a lover’s on the outside of a house, and bis 
charmer within, the deuce take bim, he'll be certaiu to find means of 
sealing the walls somehow. This mast be seen to.” 

As Gray Rursell ascended the stairs, be said to himself, “ I’m deter- 
mined to-day to tell ber all, and tell her I love her, too.” 

Bat after sitting nearly too hours with Lily, he went away much the 
same as be bad come, as far as any declaration went, for beyond a few 
well turned bints of deep admiration, he said nothing, and the little be 
uttered was ushered into being by the preface as be entered of, “I beg 
ten thousand pardons, Miss Huson, for this intrusion again, bat your 
father did not call at Mr. Murcbissoo’s yesterday, and that geatleman 
has sent me again to solicit a visit at bis earliest leisure.” 

He bad inquired for Huson of the servant, and being told be was out, 
as he suepecied by bis ab from the window, Gray boldly walked up. 

“ Papa was tired last night when be retarned,”’ answered Lily, with a 
blusb, certainly not of displeasure, when she saw who ber visitor bap- 

ed to be. But amiable as she was, Gray left without daring to tell 

er all he had threatened to himself to detail as he sprang up the stairs. 

“This won’t do,” he though'fully said to himself, as he plodded away 
from the door, looging to return, and dare to speak out. “ This dodge 
won't do a third time—a crisis must come.” 

So it did. Murchisson waited his coming out, and then weat home to 
act. Huson, too, came home. 

“ Papa,” cried Lily, “ Mr. Murchisson’s clerk bas been bere again, to 
request you will go there without delay.” 

“ He’s confoundedly anxious,” muttered Huson. “So mach the bet 
ter, I shan’t barry,” and down to dinner be sat. 

“1 must see Hason to-night,” thought Murchisson. “ Here, Sharps.” 

The one-eyed clerk appeared. 

a go at once to Mr. Huson’s, and say that I must ree him to- 
night. 

“ Yes, sir,” aod the door closed upon him. 

“If you please, sir,’”’ said Huson’s maid-of-all-work, opening the door, 
just as Huson was (father or husband like) goiug to pall off his boots af- 
ter dinner, and put on bis slippers, “ if you please, sir, Mr. Marchisson’s 
clerk has just called, and he says that his master wants particularly to 
see at ouce.”” 

* The deuce confound bim!"’ cried Huson, annoyed at this species of 
— jnstitated both by Murchisson and his clerk. ‘“ Where's the 

ow 

“ Down stairs, sir.” 

“ Show bim up.” 











‘ —— 

So be did, and never was there @ man more astonished and good-na-) Thus she could not object; and once alone with her, he felt his uit 
tared in avy business of the kind than Marchisson, and most heartily he | assured of success, And Huson thought that certainly jealousy mug 
luugb+d at ihe idea of Murchisson’s clerk, urge Gray then or never to propose. 

“Now, my good fellow,” said Gray Russell, entreatingly, “you must; We ougbt her to state that Huson was making a complete cat’s-paw 
do me a kind office. I want you to introdace me in proper form to Huson | John Doe ; he never would bave consented to bis suit with Lily if 
and his daughter.” | the perversity of woman’s nature, had fallen ia love with him; he care 

“ And what will you say about * Marchisson’s clerk ?’? Huson’satouchy little about wounding the young man’s affections, for evea John 
fellow.” | have the lize, Knoowiog well tbat 7 never would marry bim, Hiusog 

“ Tell the trath!” | warmly ¢spoused bis cause, and entered into every project, as he said, ig 
‘Humpb! woa’t do Win the girl's affections first, and then come | enable the other to wia her. Poor Johnny Doe! : 
forth from your borrowed tkin—be my clerk a little longer, take my| It will seem very curious, but true, that what they had all taken a 
advice.” | much trouble to combine (we mean Lily’s retura without ber father), 

Gray Russell rather liked the notion of wicning Lily’s love as a poor | another, without ao effort of previous thought, compassed.—TZo be cag. 
clerk, and the coming out as Russ: ll, of Russell Court, so he left himself | cluded next week. 
entirely in the other’s bands, who took bim op to Huson’s in the evening, | 
aud making the excuse that be and bis clerk were going somewhere on | 
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THE FOLK-LORE OF A COUNTRY PARISH. 


nisant of the who'e trick. 
From that evening tbe young lover's visits were not few and far be- 
tween ; but though his admiration of Lily was uomistakeable, he did not 
propose as soon as both Huson and Marchisson bad anticipated. The 
fact is that no man could possibly lovea girl better than Gray did Lily ; 
but we have spoken of bis deep esteem for woman. Some one or two 
little events had taken place which startled his faith in Huson’s probity, 
aud be rather waited to see whether it was possible that Lily could 
look and xeem eo pure and bright, und yet be taruished by contact with 
evil, 
This waiting did not please either Huson or Murchisson. There had 
been an arrangement between them that when Gray Russell married 
Lily a certain sum was to be given to the latter for the share be bad had 
in the business. Now, the delay made the solicitor question whether it 
were not better to take the matter of payment ioto bis own bands. 
“1 cell you what it ie, Huson,’’ said the other, as the two worthies sat 
together iu earnest cousultation in the latter’s office, “I don’t like all 
thie delay. Tbe young fellow was mad after the girl—what bas put bim 
off? 


“T cannot make out. I am sick of their love making.” 

“ You bave not been letting oat, bave you ft” 

“1!” exclaimed Hason. “ Why [ never was so guarded in my speech 

in my life. 1t grows quite uopleasant to be so afraid of giving a bit of 

one’s thoughts bent,” 

The candour of rogues with one another, the disguise thrown off all 

wickedness, has ever seemed to us a curious thing tosee aud study, could 

it be unseea by them observed. 

“Wil tell you what I have thought of, Huson. Who was that young 

ey I met one night at your house? He seemed very sweet oa 
ly. 

* Oh, why Joba Doe’s eldest son, a complete noodle.” 

“ Just the fellow we want. Briog bim bome agaia with you from the 

City ; encourage him. We will play off one against the other.” 

* Lily woa’t look at bim ; she can’t bear bim.” 

* All the better for the parpose we bave in view. Ask him home ; show 

him favour and attention, and leave the rest to me.”’ 

“ Who is that dolt I fiad every evening now at Huson’s?” exclaimed 

Gray Russell one day, as be bastily@ntered Marchissoo’s office. “I’m 

sick ot bis spooney face, Who is he?” 

“ A great friend of Huson’s, he tella me. There’s no accounting for 

taste, but he seems quite taken up with the fellow.” 

“ Bat Lily doesn’t like him. I’m not afraid of ber ever doing so; but 

his presence is a restraint upon every one but Hason.” 

“ You say traly,” answered Marchisson, in reply to the first part of 

the otber’s speech, “ she does oot like Joba Doe, but ber father does, and 

girls often consider that a parent has the right to direct them in those 

matters.” 

“You don't mean to say that Lily Hason would be forced to marry 

such a creature as that?” cried the horror-strickea lover. 

“I dido’t say forced, my dear Russell. Let us be explicit about 

terms,” said the scrapalous Murchison ; “I meant that good daughters 

are very obedieat, and a father’s warmly ex wish becomes a law 

with many of them. Lily is a most excellent, loving, and dutifal child.” 

“ The deuce!” exclaimed Grey, not in horror of the girl’s excellence, 

but at the idea of what it might lead to. 

“ You young fellows are a puzzle to me,” said Murcbisson, lessly, 

at the same time looking over some legal documents, as if rather bored 

by, and indiiferent to, the whole affair. “ Why oct take and marry her 

out of the way at once.” 

“ Marchirsoo, I’il be candid with you. I don’t like Husoa, I've heard 

one or two rather startling opinions drop from him of late, that bas made 

me anxious vo stady bis daugbter a little more. Much as I love ber, I 

would not place a girl in what was my motber’s home, who had the 

slightest laxity of priociple in any way, even in thought.” 

* 1 koew Husoa bad put his foot in it; coafound him!” thoaght Mar- 

chisson. 

* Quite right, quite right, Russell,” he added aloud. “I honour your 
seatiment. You cannot be too guarded.” Then to himself, “ I must see 
after a remedy for this blunder. We shall have to put the screw on Joho 
Doe.” 








And from that moment poor Gray could not get withio half a mile of 
Lily Hason, that“ confouuded snob, Joba Doe, was always at her el- 
bow. 

* 1 tell you what it is, Huson,” said Murchisson to bis dear friend one 
evening, “ your want of caution has ruined all. I see nothing elee for it 
bat to make a victim of Lily, lock her up to coerce ber into a marriage 
with Doe”—aod he winked knowingly—* that will bring Gray Russell 
to book if anything will.” 


At the words “ Murchisson’s clerk" Lily became scarlet, which might} “ By jiogo, I thougbt of that myself,” answered the father. “Bat 


bave been attributed to the fact that she was stooping over her father’s 
foot, pattiog on bis slippers. She durst not look up till a hoarse voice 
fell upon ber ear ; then she did, and there she beheld Murchisson’s “ one- 
eyed clerk.” 


where? How?’ 

“ Leave that to me. Bat, before we proceed to the like extreme case, 
we'll give Rassell one more chance. Oo Wednesday you drive her in 
Gibbous’s mail phaeton to the Derby ; I'll make bim lead it to me, he’s 


“ Murcbisson’s in a confounded harry, Sharps,” said Huson, with a| not going himself. Doe will be there, and Russell, too; we must manage 


forced smile. It dida’t do to show temper to the solicitor, when bis per- 


for Doe, as if by accident, to drive Lily home. Ii that doesa’t make the 


severance in sending evinced the high value he set upon him, Huson. | other propose nothing elve will.” 


“ A confounded hurry,” he continued,” “for he bas sent for me twice 
before, as, of course, you are aware.” 

“ Dido’t know it, sir,” aoswered Sharps, briefly. 

“ Why, did you not come yesterday aod this morning?” 


A cleverer scheme thao the two concocted could not have been ima- 
gined, because they bad diffivult cards to play witb, but plans of this 
kind are £0 finely set, like mouse traps, that the tursing of a bair will 
start them off. Joba Doe bad an idea that be never looked so well as 


“Ob, no, papa,” Lily cried, looking up, and how d sappointed was | when mounted on a tall horse. People say whea a mac sits ill that he 


the expression of the face, “ it wasn’t Mr. Sharps who called.” 

“ Who, then? Who came, Sharps?” 

* Don’t know, I'm sure, sir. J never came, and, from what Mr. Mar 
chisson said, I shouldn’t bave thought tha: be’d seat, either.” 


Ww was it, Lily?” aud ber father’s eyes were bent inquisitively 
r. 


“ Mr. Marchisson’s clerk, papa, be told me he was, and I saw him| most expulsion of Gray Russell, Lily looked — seated beside ber fa- | the still surface of our usual bumdram existence. The 
d 


coming out of ‘he office the day I called.” 
“ Whew |” thought Huson ; “ I smell a rat!” 


“Tt must bave been Mr. Howard, or Mr. Green, or Mr. ——,” and 
Sharps was doggedly going through the list of Murchisson’s clerks, whea 


Haseon cut bim short with— 


“Thal do, Sharps. Tell Mr. Marchisson I'll be with him presently. 


a hye off my slippers again.’ 


looks like a tailor on horseback ; a tailor would have been nothing to 














-| Astley’s runing a race oo a poodle. The least jerk made bi seize his 
horse by the maue, or grasp the pommel in froat. 

The momentous Derby day arrived, a lovely one it was, and, despite 
her many annoyances lately at the persecution of Joha Doe, and the al- 


ther in the mail phaeton, for sbe kuew Gray wou 


But Lily was io 20 perplexed a state that she took one foot off the left | Lily’s sweet consenting yee. The drive home would do it. 


foot and then pat it on the right. 
“ Lily, why, girl, what are you about? You're mad, or in love.” 


Down went ber head, quite beat over the foot, and even the nape of | Stand. 


that snowy neck was crimson. 





“Find it out! Not be gammoned by any of them!” mattered Huson, | it betier to keep away—be bad bis own game to play. 


as he buttoned up bis great coat, and sallied fort. 


CHAPTER IV, 


There are occasions wherein the greatest bypocrites are candid, when 


together, and revealed all that each other knew of this matter, and then, 
to their no small confusion, they discovered it bad been a battle between 
love and Jaw, and that a certain little curly-pated, rosy-cheeked boy, 


yclept Cupid, bad fairly outwitted burly law, in bis full flowing wig aud | from harming bis cause with Lily, off he went, at a sort of long canter, 


gown. It was humiliating, but it was a fact. Nothing now remuived 


but to revenge. 


“ Leave all to me, Huson,” said bis friend ; “I'll set it to rights to- 


morrow. I'll see this youth.” 
And be did see bim next day. 


Huson went home and said nothing to Lily about the clerk, and next 
morning, just as Marchisson was preparing furs visit to Gray Russell, 
office. 


Gray Ruse!l walked ioto bis 


my wishes. I'l) tell hic all.” 


art, towards the Grand Stand. 


before be could get back, I'l! retura io a ‘and gallop.” 
We must give a sketch of Hu-on’s scheme to poiat oor tale. 








father waa with a frieud waiting beyond the ring. 


business, be formally preseated Gray Russell. Of course Husoa was cog- | 


Joba Doe. He bad exactly the appearance of a monkey in the ring at| the damsels are unwilling should be brougbt to prominent nvtice. 


On Epsom Downs they arrived, and bravely eatered the best place | blessed. This tintinoabular prophecy as to the “ 
on the bill ; which all kaow, of course, is a long way from the Grand | bably depeods—like the gipsy predictions in :imiler cases—u 
particu! pa 


Marchi bad bined everything, but be did not go; he thought | clapper was made to smite the bell thrice three times. The bride 


We caunot say who won the Cup, nor, indeed, any of the Stakes; we | ful preparations for the adveat of their tuneful nine. 
only know the day was a “ pet one” for our climate at that season, and 
Lily supremely happy, for Gray was constantly beside ber; bat thea | lady whom I have just mentioued, are imbued with the same 
Joho Doe aud ber father were so likewise. A little annoyed with ber at | tious spirit as their poorer neighbours. That 
the most complete rogues act hovestly and above-bourd. Such was the | last, for what he fancied something of coquetry oo ber geo is, 
state of affairs between Murchisson and Huson. They put their heads | speakiog to the other (lovers are 50 unreasonable), Gray Russell saun-| @ geverally received fragment of folk-lore. Bat, it is the belief 

tered off towards the Grand Stand. John Doe, who bad not quitted bis| ladies in our country parish, that leap-year permits them to 
tall borse, watched whither he bad gone, and then, unable to resist the | thing more. I am iufurmed by one of my fair young fi 
temptation of showing off bis horsemanship, and believing his rival secure | mautic village, that if, in any leap-year, she 


balf trot, baif rua, wortby the brate he bestrode and bis own equestrian | sbould be uncivil enough to decline her polite proposals, sue 
“ That fellow's on foot, and I’m on ’osshack,” thought cockuey. “ And | this dress with propriety, she mast, at the time of asking, 


Lily was to be left by both ber fatber and Joho Doe as soon as the | year—which is as the law of the Medes and Persiaus—is 
races were nearly over, avd then, at & given poiut of the course, as both | present to the lady a new silk dress, to cover her scarlet petticoat, 
would not leave her together, for Joba was to go first, Huson to follow displ 
“ Morchissoa’s  capiial good fellow,” be sald to himself, “ and baving | bim, they were to meet ; Huson was to mount the horse, and the other 


known my father and mother, be’ll take a greater ioterest ia promoting | returning, was to tell L ly that he was to drive her off the Dowas, as her it to heart, thinking that it might prove exceedingly useful 


| Oar country parish is quite a stronghold for superstitions, and mog 
| Certainly does its best to preserve “the fast-fading relics of the old my. 
| thologies.”” It will not by any means get rid of its folk-lore fancies, ba 
nourishes them with a tenderness that would be eurprising to your fing 
men of the world and your sceptical dwellers in cities, who pooh-pooh 
our little idealities, and delight to amuse themselves with our marvel 
aod mysteries. Let them dogo, say I! It but little affects our pariah, 
which goes ou its way much as it did some scores of years ago—save that 
we bave dove with our witches, aud no longer oblige our elderly female 
to sink or swim in the parish duck-pond. 
Bat our country pari-b believes ia many things that are not admitted 
into the creeds of the more enlightened towns. Permit me to divalge 4 
few of the superstitious fancies that still abide with as: and believe me 
when I tell you that my tales are strictly trae oaes, and that their facy 
came within my own cognisance. 
And first—which is beginning pretty nearly at the beginning—as tos 
bapti-mal superstition. It is not often that oar parish church can pro 
duce more than one baptism at a time; but, the other Sunday afternoon, 
there Was the aousual namber of three christeaings—two boys and 4 
The parents of one boy were in a very respectable class of life: the 
parents of the two other children were ia humble circumstances. The 
parties at the font had been daly placed by the officiating clergyman (Mr. 
Milkinsop, our esteemed curate); and as it happened, the girl and her 
spousors were placed last ia order. 
Whea the first child— who was the boy of the parents—was about 
to be baptized, the woman who carried the litile girl elbowed her way 
up to Mr. Miikinsop, in order that the child she carried might be the first 
to be baptised. Todo this she bad (very contrary to the usual custom 
of the poor, who—in all essential points at least—are generally as re. 
fiued #8 their superiors) rudely to push past “ ber betters’’—i.e., the spon- 
sors of the second boy. As she did so, she whispered to one of the spoa- 
sors, by way of apology :— 
“ It's a girl, so it must be christened first !”’ 
And christened first it was. Bat the peculiar manner in which this 
was brought about, showed that the womaa was iaflaenced by some 
culiar feeling ; and, on the next day, an opportunity was taken to 
cover her motive, 
This was ber explanation. 
You see, sir, the parson baint a married man, and consequeatially is 
disfamiliar with children, or he’d never a put the little girl to be 
christea’d after the litue boys. And, though it sadly fluster’d me, sir, to 
put myself afore my betters ia the way which I was fossed to do, yet, sir, 
it was a doing of a kindness to them two little boys in mea setting of my 
little girl afore ’em.” 
“ Why so?” it was asked. 
© Weil, cic! I Aar astonished as you don’t know,” was the reply of this 
specimen of our country parish. * Why, sir, if them little boys bad been 
christead afore the |.ttie girl, they'd have had her soft cbin, and she'd have 
had their hairy beards—the poor little innocent! Bat thank goodaess! 
I've kep ber from that misfortia’ !”’ 
Aud the woman really believed that she had done so; and, moreover, 
the geverality of ber neighboars shared her belief. 
So let this fragmeat of folk lore from our couatry prove a wara- 
ing to clergymea—more especially to bachelors like Mr. Milkiasop— 
who would desire to staad well in the opinions of their poorer neigh 


bours. : 

If twins are born in our sons gui, it is believed that of the little 
bipeds—like the quadrupedal beifers and free-martins—only one 
will prove the father (or mother) of a family. 

If any of our womea are seen abroad, and pareuing their ordinary out- 
of-dvor occupations, before they have been “ churched,” they at ouce lose 
cast io the eyes of their neighbours. 

Oa the subject of marriage we have also our little peculiarities, Nota 
maiden in our parish will attead church oa the three Suadays o2 which 
ber bans are proclaimed. And this, not from basbfuloess or mock-mo- 
desty ; bat because they deem sack a proceeding to be eminently un- 
lucky. When Mr. Milkiasop once asked oue of these damsels what was 
the particular kind of ill-luck that she expected would have resulted from 
ber attendance at church oa those three particular Sundays, she iaformed 
the reverend gentleman that tbe offspring of such aoe would te 
born deaf and dumb, And, to clench this statement, and prove its (ruth 
by a forcible example, she adduced the instance of a young womaa a 
her acquaintance who would persist in going to church to hear her baone 
*‘ asked out,” and whose siz children were in in consequence all bora deal 
aud dumb. No wonder, then, that our village maideus stay away from 
church on thuse three interesting Sundays, when euch results are 
known to follow a deviation from our country parish superstitioa, 

wy or wherefore, when these young damsels present themalves be- 
~-4 ir. pees ng wee ns ia the boads of wedlock to the a 
of their , they should carry a sprig of gorse as a pridal bouquet 
a mystery which I have been unable to solve. A young lady fresh from 
echool, and therefore well versed in the mystical language of flowers, in- 
forms me that gorse is au emblem of “ eodaring affection.” I am also 
aware of the old adage (for do we not use it in our country pacish, where 
the glorious gorse grows ia such large tracts that, when covered with its 
golaeu bloom, it might induce a second Liapeus to throw bimself upoa 
his kaees aod kiss the earth for poetering Seven so beautitul)—I am 
aware, I say, of the old adage that says, ‘* When the is out of blos 
som, kissing is out of fasbion ;” by which is meant that kissing is popa- 
tar all the year rouad. But, still, I confess that thisadage aod that em 
blem do vot, as I believe, t for the app of the aprig of gorse 
io the bridal bouquet, aud that some further meaning lurks bebiad, which 











_ 


therefore am constrained to leave this popular custom where I found it. 
The flae old church of our country parish bas a pretty peal of 
bells whose silvery tongues melodiously proclaim to the neighbour- 
bood the various joyful events that break ioto pleasant ripple 
daugbter of our 


be at the races, aud | chief farmer was married the other day, and, of course, the beils did uheit 
it would be so mach easier to talk to him there than at home. She was| best to spread the tidings, The ringers rang when the bride and bride 
almost cordial with Jobn Doe, who strove bard to amble by ber side on | groom left the church ; and the ringers rang when the bappy 
his rawboned borse, but the man aod the animal dido’t always agree ou | drove out of the — in a chaise and pair for a boaceymovn 
that point, and the valorous Juho was rather afraid to enforce bis wisbes, | days ia the great whi 

However, be consoled bimsetf with the idea that he should have it all bie | divers times througbout the day, being filled with beer and friendly 
own way coming home, and, as be thought be looked very well, quite| ing. And, late in the evening, when the last peal had beea rang, 
killing on horseback, he felt as if but little remained besides to wia him | riugers (according to the custom of our cou tolled 


igs 


riing world of Londoo. And the ringers rang 


atry parish) fore 
the great bell the number of childrea with which the marriage was to 
to fortune” 


rt 


largesse expected to be forthcoming. On this 


EEEs 


bridegroom, therefore, know the worst, and can betimes make 
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the 
Ali the young ladies in our country parizh, io common with the 


il 


year ew 


t, in even | young lady to “ pop the question” toa young mao, i 


are 
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a 
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should so far 
, | a8 to suggest an union between herself and a bachelor acq 


ge 
in 


upon, demand from him the gift of a new silk dreas: but 
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of a scarlet petticoat; which, or ihe lower portion of w 
forthwith exbibi: to the gentleman ; who thereupon, by the 
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age her disp at his tion of her proposals, 
Wheo my fair young friend me this bit of feminine folk- 
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that it was not without a determined 


t within myself, that it wae not winhot parish, had 


that this young 


vail 
a coehened in aoe Ee R poy 
in t scarlet pet —w 
_ bea ey aod be pair of good, sensible legs, 
sible boots,—made, I can assure you, 


and, gleamin, 
clear which is so valuable to the artist. 
reasonably inferred, 
flicted upon the 
most expensive 
petticoats was merely the initiatory step 
And hence I thought that—from a carefal 
dangers arising from this feminine folk-lore that would beset me, and all | 
the other bachelors in our country parish, during the next twelvemonth, | 


tlemen of our coun’ 
lk-dress form, and that assumption of these scarlet 
to a sterner 


to coincide with Mr. Meagles’ opinion of beadles, | Milki , 
—I shoal $s loaimeavies wit nen’ bight en worthy of all | aod has dramat'sed thus : 
and when I caught sight of a | SceNs—The back premises of a Farm house. Female domestic plucking the fea- 


and to consider his advice with regard to 
imitation ; and so, when leap-year came, : 
oung lady tripping along t road “ in full fig,” and displaying a scar- 

tet petticoat, I should consider that I showed the best discretion by turn- | 
ing and running away. 

e are great on the subject of the weather in 

icular are we attached to prognosticati 
=. we say that we sball soon have 
and wriggling across the road, w2 say 
If we see the glow-worms shining at night, we say, “ we shall have wet | 


if the salt is | 





of rain. 


ing.” bear the woodpeckers utter their peculiar, harsh | ceedings). Wath your face? 
pape Hab nt >t We find our barometers | ay anything — washing your face. I said (shouting to her, on the sud- 
me a 


cry, we say, “ we shall have a shower soon.” 
in all these things, and many more ; and, for us, the moon “takes up 
ber wondrous tale” chiefly to tell us what sort of weather it will be. 
We say that “it will be a wet month, when there are two fall moons in 
it.” Intending to burst into immortal verse, but failing at the threshold | 
in our search after a rhyme, we say, 
A Satarday’s change, and a Sunday’s full, | 
Once in seven years is once too svon. 
But we are more successful in our rhymes, when we treat of the garden- | 
ing operations for spring. Then we say, 
When elm-leaves are as big as a shilling, | 
Plant kidney-beans, if to plant ‘em you're willing ; 
When elm-leaves are as big as a penny, 
You must plant kidney-beans, if you mean to have any. | 
The energy infused into the last line, and the clearness of the advice con- | 
tained in it, is a sufficient apology for ite lengthened metre. In what- | 
ever quarter the wind may be on Candlemas-eve, our people say that it | 
will “ mainly” remain in that quarter for forty days. Concerning the | 
unbealtbiness of the spring season, we say, 
March, search ; April, try ; 
May will prove if you live or die. | 

In regard to the approach of spring, we are not to be deceived. For | 
we have a pretty saying, that the gentle season has not come in its 
“ethereal mildness,” until we can plant our foot on twelve daisies. And 
when it is come, if you should chance to take violets or primroses into 
any of the houses in our country parish, I would wara you to be mind- 
fal to take not less than a handfal of their blossoms ; for, less than this, 
would bring certain destruction to the farmer’s broods of young ducks 
and chickens. 

Oar fine old church keeps up the custom that was prevalent in the 
days of good George Herbert, and “at t festivals is strewed and 
stuck with boughs,” like as was the aaok of “ the country parson,” or 
that of Mr. Spectator, where “the middle aisle was a very pretty shady 
walk, and the pews looked like so many arbours on each side of it.” At 
Christmas it is decorated with holly and ivy; and mistletoe would be 
slily added, if Mr. Milkinsop were not preternaturally vigilant. On 
Good Friday it is dressed with solemn yew ; and this, on ter Day, 
gives ae to fresh boughs and primroses, and such spring flowers as 
may then bave bloomed. Then, on Palm Sunday, we have palm-branches 
—that is, the nearest imitation thereto, in the shape of willow wands 
with their catkins and fluffy blanket-looking buds. And, on Whit-Sun- 
day, we are brave with boughs and flowers. 

There is no modern innovation in all this. The custom has been 
handed down to us from an 
avy should class it among 


uity, and we take it as we found it. If 
“ superstitions” of our country parish, 
it is a very simple and innocent one ; it is one, at any rate, with 


surel 
wate or not willing! ; and one which they recog- 
nise with Pe oh (not it whlte they 4 


O all things upon the earth, blese ye the Lord; praise tiie’ 
¢ ye upon the . e ; > 
and magnify Him for ever.” y es " 


When any one dies in our country parish, the passing-bell is tolled. 
If you listen to ite solemn soagee, you may know the sex of the departed. 
Three times three for a woman ; times two fora man. As the last 
toll dies‘away in faint vibrations, the labourer out in the fields who hears 
it, bares bis , and says, “God give him a good God- ” This 
word “ God-speed”’ is one of our country parish sayings. It means “ the 
leaving one’s house in order to remove to a new home ;”’ and they use 
it when they change from one dwelling-place to another. 

It is not the custom to toll the =. for a child that dies un- 
baptised. Was there more of love, or superstition, in that young 
mother’s heart, who came to the parson of our coun! me beseech- 
ing him with earnest pleadings that the passing-bell might be tolled for 
her dead and unbaptised little one, and so give rest to itssoul? For she 
fancied that until the church-bell had tolled, her child’s soul would be 
caged in unquiet rest in its dead body. 

hen a funeral oe the charch of our country parish, the so- 
lemn tolling is , and a peal isrung. It has a melancholy sweet- 
nees that Is very touching. 

As a matter of course, the old superstition about the north side of the 
churchyard being under the dominion of evil spirits, had full sway in 
our country h 5 
of our “ God's acre,” or has been known to take place within the memory 
of our oldest inhabitaat. I must except though, that story that he loves 
to tell, of having passed the churchyard in the dead of the night, once in 
the days of his youth, when he and poaching were more intimate than 
they ought to have been,—and being attracted by a light on the ghostly 
side of the charchyard,—and being overcome first by fear, and then by 
cariosity,—and then quietly stealing to the spot, and beholding by the 
flickering light of a lantern, a coffialess body being committed to the 
ground by two men,—and how he recognised them, and knew that the 
corpse was that of a woman who bad been ruined and deserted, and in her 
pe ~ ae ye od 4 sory Bat cs = exceptional case ; 

0 our chur as m grassy moun 
and hoary head-stones. 2 7” — 

Yet does this remiod me of another funeral of which 
- — me. 

ere is plenty of grass in the green lanes for cam 
the brooks are very convenient. Our hedges suffer = 
but, our hen-roosts and more valuable articles are safe ; for our gipsies 
are grateful ; and, after their own peculiar code of honour, thieve from 
our neighbours instead of from us. When a child is born to them, they 
bring it to Mr. Milkinsop to be baptised ; and they themselves often 
come to church, and dazzle the eyes of our rustics, with handkerchiefs 
and waistcoats as gaily coloured as the stained-glass figures in the East 
window. In fact, a distant likeness might be traced between the two. 
Perhaps, the old age may have reasoned this out for himself in 

ion, and have come to associate those fi 
Moses and Aaron in the painted window, with certain 
had both eeen and known. For once, when a visitor to the church asked 


tim if this particular window was not erected to the memory 
Mrs. 20, the old man replied, as he pointed te tke Marg ond 


but they don’t much fature the old couple !”” 


es, sir ; 
I am disgressing from m: psy, and the narrative of his death 
as inbabitant. This sipey was an or- 
2 


told me by our 
waged pn the camp, in 


ber of his tribe, and he 
parish. They called in a surgeon from the neighbouring 
The man be- 


after much persuasion, the surgeon bled him. 
; the surgeon’s assistant came to see him, and proposed to 
— much averee to blood-letting ; 
su ’s bill, and 
died He bea ex- 
a 


g 
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dqpltennys, gipsies staid bebind in the churchyard, and had a service of their own. | 
lady, and followed the | And, when a gipsy dies, you must know, sir, that they always burns 
fashions (received by us a full twelvemonth after they everything belonging to him. First, they burnt his Gddle : a right-down 
and had habited them- good fiddler he was, and many’s the time I’ve danced to him at our wake. 

snowy day, and beneath And then they burnt a lot of beautiful Whitney blankets, as were as 
shod with good, sea- good as new, And then they burnt a sight 0’ books, for he was quite a 

a great figure in the landscape, scholerd—very big books they wos, too! I specially minds one on ’em 
warm and sanny, presented to the eye that positive bit of the biggest o’ the hull lot! a book o’ jawgrapby, as ’ud tell you the his- 
And I thought it might be | tory o’ the bull world, you understand, sir ; and was chock fall o’ queer, 
that the ladies’ law of leap-year was about to be in- outlandish picters. And then, there was his griostun, that he used to go 
and its vicinity, in its aboat the country with, a 
they couldu’t burn him / so 
process. him right into the river. 
consideration of the various | for I was one as help’d ’em to carry 


| 
our country parish. In | isn’t dead! 


wet. If we see a snake gliding | question)—I was in a hurry to come dowa, and I didn’t wash my face this 
“ there will be rain before long.’”’ | morning. 


and not a funeral ever takes place in that portion 


and | profusion of flowers that lay beyond, when 


rindin’ scissors and razors, and sich like : 
ey carried him two miles, and then hove 
That’s true, you may take my word for it, sir! 
it. 

Bat to return to our own peculiar folk-lore. 

There is a sanitary superstition ia our country parish, which Mr. 
denounces as one of the latest passages from the farce of Folly, 


thers from a half killed hen, which is writhing with pain. Enter her Mistress, 
who expresses disgust at the foul ing. 
Mrs. Good Gracious, girl! how can you be so cruel? Why, the hen 


Dom. No, mum! I'm very sorry. mum; but—(as though a 


Mrs. (with rising doubis as to the girl’s sanity in reference to her sanitary pro- 
hatever does the girl mean! I did not 
might be deaf)—that you were very cruel to pluck a 
t you’ve only half killed. 
( idly). Yee,mum! I'll go and wash my face directly. 

Mrs. (bothered). Wash your face? Yes, you dirty slat! it wants wash- 
ing. But firet kill this poor thing, and put it out of its misery. 

* (confidentially). I can’t, mum, till I’ve washed my face. 

Mre, ( ing an i ion to use bad language). Why not? 

Dom. (with the tone of an Instructor). La, bless me, mam! Why, don’t 
you know as you can’t kill any liviog thing till you’ve washed your face 
first? 1’m sure that I tried for full ten minutes to wring this ’En’s neck, 
and I couldn’t kill her nohow. And all because I hadn’t time to wash 
my fece this morning. 

The mistress administers a homily to the domestic; the hen is put out of its mi 
sery, and the scene closes upon the domestic’s ablutions. 

_Our country parish holds the same bit of folk-lore with regard to the 
killing of pigs ; so that when we wish to slay our favourite porkers and 
Dorkings, the commonest feelings of humanity lead us first to ascertain 
if the executioner has washed his face. 

When Christmas comer, we have some very pretty customs in our coun- 
try parieh ; but, as I am here specially speaking of its folk-lore, I will, 
for the present, leave these customs to take care of themselves. For the 
customs that are retained in our old-world quarter, are quite as nume- 
rous as our scraps of folk-lore ; and it would swell this paper to unreason- 
able dimensions, were I now to tell of our May-day customs, and our 
Curfew customs, and our Clemening customs, and our castoms on Goody 
Tuesday and St. Thomas’s Day ; aud our Christmas customs, with the 
carola, and waits, and morris-dancers; and that curious Masque, or 
“ Mummings,” performed by some boys in our country parish, wherein 
King George, and Bold Bonaparte, and the Valiant Soldier, and the 
Turkish Knight, and Beelzebub, and Old Father Christmas, and the Doc- 
tor, and Little Devil-doubt, are the chief dramatis persone. The mention, 
however, of Goody Tuesday reminds me of a piece of folk-lore connected 
with that day. We say, that if we eat pancakes on Goody Tuesday, and 
grey peason Ash Wednesday, we shall bave money lo our purse all the 
ear. It is Shrove Tuesday that we call by the name of Goody, or Good- 

Tuesday ; and Mr. Milkinsop inclines to the idea that this name is a 
rustic record of the shriving and confession customary to the day prior 
to the Reformation. 

The letting-in of the New Year is an important matter in our country 
parish ; though in our folk-lore regarding it, we are not quite eo polite 
as usual, for we say, that if the first person who crosses your threshold 
on the New Year’e morning is a male, it will bring you good luck through 
the year; whereas, if a female is your first visitor, you will have bad 
luck. Our carol-singers are . + a New Year’s morning before it is 
light, and strive who shall be first at the various farm-houses. As soon 
as the inmates hear the song, they rise, and open the front door to admit 
the first lucky carol-singer into the house: they then conduct him 
through the house, and bow him out at the back door, You may be 
sure that be is not sent away empty; for, according to our folk-lore, he 
has brought good-luck to that house for a whole twelvemonth. Of course, 
it is only the young gentlemen who are thus privileged to be the prog- 
nosticators of good luck. 

Oar farmers ought to be proeperous and well-to do ; for, as you see, 
they! can ensure their yearly success on very easy conditions: and if 
they want to bring special good luck to their dairy, they take down the 
bough of mistletoe, and give it to the cow that calves first after New 
ear’s Day. The cow devours it greedily ; but sheep aleo do the same ; 
and no wonder if they like it. But the farmers ascribe the result to the 
mistletoe charm; and as their example sways those about them, it is 
not very wonderful that folk-lore should be found to flourish in our 
country parish 


hen t 


—————_ 


OLD REES. 
I left Leyden in a diligence, one fine summer morning, in order to 
the vacation at my uncle’s country seat. When we stopped at the town 
which was my destination, I heard a weak sbrill voice ask the firet pas- 
senger who got down whether he was Mr. Wil>rabam. 
A rough reply in the negative was returned. 
“ Can he be in this coach ?” rejoined the voice. 
“ Yes, here I am!” said I, epringiog out, and confronting the speaker. 
He wag a little man with high shoulders and stiff knees, and wore the 
livery of the deacon-honse,* a ee frieze coat, with the badge of the 
charity on the sleeve. He carried ia his hand a worn-out portfolio, con- 
taining two or three volumes belonging to some circulating library. 
“ The master sent me a m .” he seid, “and desired me to call on 
my way, and seeif your honour had come by the diligence. You will 
not take it ill, sir, that I did not know you ?” 

Now, inasmuch as the worst-tempered ve on the face of the earth 
could hardly take it ill that a; vig he: ad never seen nod — life 
should not recognise him at sight, I generously jon poor 
little man ; and directing my laggage to be kept in pa. office till called 
for, I requested him to show me the way to my uncle’s house. 

A few days after my arrival, I strolled one morning after breakfast, 
with a book in my band, through the courtyard, into the pleasant gar. 
den which lay beyond. Entering a cool leafy arbour, I seated myself on 
the bench, and was contemplating, in a dreamy sort of mood, the rich 
the door into the court open- 
ed, and Old Rees appeared. As he walked slowly towards me, with the 
weight of nearly seventy years on his shoulders, I bad time enough to 
perceive that something ailed him. He stumbled against the edge of the 
flower-border, without being ious of its existence, although during 





bring 


boughs eerved as a clothes-stand, he had let his 
came nearer, I ved that his cheeks were v: 
and that his whole bearing betokened sadaess. As he 
bour, of 
took off his hat, and stumbled — the threshold. 
be then took off his coat, and I 


his face. The red tin snuff-box, which 
his waistcoat, remained untouched ; 
my uncle’s coat across the bough. Then taking the brush, 
some moments musing and rabbing the hairs against the grain, 
finally began to brush the coat, commencing with the skirte. 

“ How goes it, Rees? Is anything the matter with you?” I asked. 


fall twice 
b 


stood up, stepped 
Rees?” 


menced his brushing. A tear rolled down bis cheek. 
“ Come, Rees,” [ said, “ this musn’t be. Are you cryiog?” 
He wiped bis 
sharp wind, Master 


anything for 
Te ot 
perhaps now, in the sixty- b 
the firet time, A couvalsive aaile 
gray eyes first lighted up, 
countenance said ; “| wilt 
words : “ Hearken, sir, 


many years he bad been eccustomed, every morning at half past ten, to 
is master’s clothes to be brushed on a tree near the arbour ; he 
allowed my uncle’s Sunday coat, which he carried under his arm, to trail 
on the gravel; and before he reached the apple-tree, one of omg se 
pale, his eyes dim, 

y the ar- 
his usaal cheerfal, “ A fine morning, sir,” he silently 


from | the men 


and 


Old Rees brushed on. He was rather deaf. Whenever a person bas 
occasion to repeat a sentence, which he has uttered in a somewhat com- 
jonate tone, it is quite impossible for him to do so in the same words. 
forward, and said more loadly : “ What ails you, 


The old man started, looked at me, and continued to look at me for a 


eyes with the sleeve of his vest, and said: “ There’s a 
Hildebrand.” 





* Nonsease, Rees; there is no wind at all te-day. But something 


troubles you. Have you lost a newspaper ” 


He shook his head, and went on brushing 


. than e 


oh harder ver. 
Rees,” said I, “ you are too old to be in such trouble. Can I do 
you, my friend ?’’ 
mao looked up, astonished at the sound of the word “ friend ;”’ 
he heard it applied to himself for 
smile passed over his thin features ; his 
then grew dim with tears. His whole 
trust you ;” but his lips uttered only these 
Do you know little Rotas?” 
I answered that I had not the honour. 
“ Did not Mr. Peter ever show him to 
little Rotas. He collects Plenty of cents, 
“ Bat what about this man?’ I asked, 
“ He's not a man at all; he’s a dwarf, a re 
— show him at affair ; bat he’s a wicked litile 


out The whole town knows 
can tell you.” 


lar dwarf, sir ; 
wretch: I know 


‘ou 
im 


I heartily wished that Rees would observe more order in his nar- 
ration. 


“He lives in the asylum,” resumed the old man, after a short 
pause j “but he rans about the streets like a madman. He makes a 
great deal of money by his hump. When the children are coming home 
from school, they subscribe their cents, and little Rotas dances for them. 
He jumps about a stick like a moukey, and makes his hump look enor- 
mous. I have no hump, sir,” he added with a sigh. I perceived that 
Rees was less jealous of the hump itself than of the cents which it 
brought. 

“I wish,” he continued in a melancholy tone, brushing the coat too 
roughly for cloth which had cost nine guilders a yard—* I wish I had a 
hump. _I should then have nothing to do; I could get plenty of cents 
by making the people in the streets laugh. But I wodld not drink,” he 
said, changing his tone, as he took down the coat, and folded it up with 
much care—* no, I would not drink.’ 

“ Rees,” said I, “ when you came in the garden, and when I spoke to 
you first, you looked sad ; and I would rather you look so still, than see 


you show such ill-temper.”’ 


His old eyes filled with teers, and he stretched out his withered hands 
towards me. I took them in mine at the moment when he, ashamed of 
- a was drawing them back. I pressed them kindly before I 
m 

“ Ab,” said he—* ab, sir, you do not know it, bat [am much more 
sad than angry. Little Rotas has done me a great injury ; little Rotas 
is very spiteful. People,” be continued, as he stooped to pick up ashoe- 
brush—* people think him mad, but he is only wicked.” 

“ Come, Rees,” said I, raising up the leaf of a low folding garden- 
table, “sit down there, and tell me plainly what little Rotas has done to 
you. 

“It will do no good,” replied Rees ; “ but I’ll tell you, if 


t you will 
promise to keep it to yourself. Does your honour know the house ?” 

“ What house ?” 

“ The asylum.” 


“T have seen it outside in passing by.” 

“ Well, it is an ugly house, is it not? A melancholy-looking place, 
with red doors and windows, and everything inside painted either red or 
black. Now, sir, you know that in that house we are all poor le— 
as poor as those in the churchyard. I and a few others earn a little 
money, but it does us no good ; we are obliged to bring it all to the 


Sather, and every week be gives us a trifle for pocket-money. Now, thas 


is all quite right, sir ; for when I shall become old, and no longer able 
to earn a cent, I shall still get my little allowance. Look at these,” he 
continued, drawing out a coloured pocket-handkerchief, and tapping the 
cover of bis snuff-box ; “I bought them with my pocket-money.” 
It was touching to hear a man of sixty-nine say, ‘*‘ When I shall be- 
come old.” 
“ Rotas,” he went on, “ receives his allowance also. But what does 
he do for it? Rotas does nothing but now and then pull up a few weeds 
in the street. He pretends to be a half-idiot ; and when he gets a few 
cents from the children for dancing, he goes outside the town. Does 
your honour know the ‘ Greasy Dishcloth ?’ ” 
“ No, indeed, Rees.” 
“ Tt is an ale-house in Hare Lane. There Rotas drinks bis dram, and, 
maybap, two, or even three,” 

“ And then when he returns to the —— 
“ Ob, he has all sorts of tricks. He a quid of tobacco ; he begs 


an peel at the ’s. Sometimes the father observes it, and 
then he a log to his leg ; for he is too old to be t to 
the whipping-block, and they could not beat him on the 


besides, p- 
But what barm does it do him to dance with a log? The children pity 
him all the more. St. Jobn, but Rotas has become wicked! The other 
day, he took a dram, and the father took away all his cents, You un- 
derstand, sir, that he — got the more afterwards on that account.” 
I understood it tly. 
is affair,” continued Rees, taking up a shoe of m 
uncle’s, which he bad to brash, and la: ing it down immediately ; “ 
why need he have ruined me? You don't know what he did: I'll tell 
you, sir. I had money, a t deal of money—I had twelve guilders.” 
“ And bow did you fF em, Rees?” 
“ Honestly, Master Hildebrand. I saved them up while I was mes- 
senger to an apothecary. Sometimes when I carried a bottle of medi- 
cine to some country-house in the neighbourhood of the town, the master 
or the mistress would say: “Give the poor man a ten-cent piece ; ’tis 
bad weather.” And so by degrees I ecraped together my twelve guil- 
ders. It was against the rules of the house; but I hid them next my 
heart.” 
“ And wherefore? Had you really need of the money, or was it only 
for the pleasure of keeping it?” 
“ Ah, sir,”’ said the old man, shaking his head, “if I may make bold 
to say 80, rich idlers can’t understand it; the members of the council 
can’t understand it, for they have no care about such things. Living 
and dying, everything well with them. Bat listen tome. We are 
well-off in the house ; the council are kind to us. On fast days, we get 
buttered rolls ; and every three weeks, an ox is provided by will of 
some great nobleman who died long ago. We always get the meat 
chopped up into smail pieces ; and the managers of the asylam have a 
party, and eat the neat’s tongue. We are very well-off ; bat a man, sir, 
can’t help thinking of his death.” 
“T trast you will be well-off also after your death, Rees,’ I replied. 
“TI hope so, sir: in heaven there is nothing bat happiness. ¢ that 
t what I meant. I want to have my body for—do you 
perceive ?”” 
“ How do you mean, Rees?” 
“ Pll tell you, sir. As soon as we ore dead, they lay us on straw, and 
dress us in the linen of the house, just as when we were alive. Then the: 
carry us to the cburcbyard, and bury us in the common grave. That 
what I do not like. I want, when I am dead, not to have any charity- 
clothes about me.” 
He paused for a moment, and his eyes filled with tears. “I long,” he 
resumed, “to lie in my own coffin—I can’t well explain it—as I saw my 
father lie in his with bis own clothes. I have never bad a shirt whic 
belonged to me—I would fain bave a wi. of my own.” 
I was greatly moved. 5 not of prejudices! The of this world 
have them by bandreds. This poor man could cheerfully enduie every- 
thing—meagre food, a hard bed, and, for his bard . He had 
no ; he was to have no special grave ; all he desired was the assu- 
rance that his last vesture should belong to him. 4 
“ You see, then, sir,” he continued in a somewhat hoarse voice, “(what 
the twelve guilders were for. It was a large sum ; but I wanted some- 
thing besides—I wished to be interred decently. I don’t well understand 
these bat I caleuinted four guildere fos the linen, tore gmbtore tee 
0 should me, and a guilder for welve men 
oy! e. Wao att Cah 0 es 
apothecary’s apprentice written down all lor me on a 
of . L wrapped the twelve up in it, and sewed the 
ttle leathern bag, which for the last thirty years I have worn 


who suould bear me to the 


mine ; 80 he saw it when I was dressing or undress- 
pol i ates ape, daring ont illnens chet 1 bed, I ma have talked of it in 
my sleep, for it was always in my thoughts. Last Tuesday 
inember, sir, it rained all day, aud Rotas did not get a single cent. The 
weather was so bad that the children could om < in the street to 

pocket-money was ; 

on get Grenay Dskloi ‘Rees,’ said be to me after dinner, 
cents,’ ‘Bo'as, I replied, ‘I won’t lend you 
drinking.’ ‘ Rees,’ said he, 

















* An aims-house for the reception of old men or women. 
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verdict in favour of any and every man who may have an opinion to | 
ad ; but, whenever a man preseuts himself who gives evidence of 
og seriously investigated the question, and —— a + argu- | 
mad man: ‘Rees has money-—Rees has | ments which have even au air of plausibility, the dat the Board | 
money! iside bis shirt be bides it!” My comrade told me this when I | clearly is to throw no impediment in the way of the pablieation of those 
came in. It was bedtime, and we all undressed in the men’s dormitory. | facts and arguments. If it conceives them to be erroneous, it can an- 
Rotas wae already in bed, snoring like a pig. Assoon as the others were | ewer them ; if it deems them uawortby of notice, it can ignore them ; but 
asleep, I slipped the little bag from off my neck, and was going to hide | no obstacle should be placed in the way of free discussion, Sanitary re- 
it in the straw of my bolster; but before I bad time todo s0, the door | form will not be aided by eluding or suppressing inconvenient facts. 
opened, and in came the father, with a lantern in his band. I fell back | Dr. Parkin, unable to get his Report printed, has published a little | 
on my pillow, with the little bag in my hand, and stared at the light like | work On the Causation and*Prevention of Disease, which contains an array of 
an idiot, I felt every one of the father’s footeteps fall on my heart. | evidence against the theory adopted by the Board of Health, that cho- 
* Rees,’ said he, bending over me,‘ you have money, and you know very | lera and fever are owing to the decomposition of organic matter, and the 
well it is quite agalost the rules of the house to keep it concealed.’ And | use of impure water. This evidence may not be conclusive, but it is at 
he took the little bag out of my hand. ‘It is only tor a shroud!’ I cried, | any rate startling. The medical aathorities may be able to answer it | 
and I fell on my knees in the bed ; but it was no use. ‘,We will take | (and we are very far from saying that they cannot do so), but until they do 
care of it for you,’ said the father ; and he opened the bag, and counted | answer it, the thinking pablic will probably regard their position as ex- | 
over the money carefully.’ My own dear burial-money ! [ bad not laid | tremely unsatisfactory. For the suke of calling atteation to the subject, | 
my own eyes on it since the day, thirty years before, when I sewed it up. | we shall cite some of the evidence Dr. Parkin has collected ; bat if, in | 
‘J swear to you,’ cried I again, ‘ that I will spend it on nothing but a | doing so, we seem for a moment to constitute ourselves the advocates of 
decent burial.’ ©We will take care of that for you,’ said the father, and | his views, we must once more beg our readers to understand that we 
went away with the money and the lantern. ‘ Rotas,’I called out after ourselves express no opinion on the question. ‘ j 
him, ‘ a you that!’ But what good would it bave done if I had told The injuriousness of imperfect drainage is said to arise from the 
that Rotas was a drunkard, that he went every day to the ‘Greasy Dish- | noxious influence of all organic matters—animal and vegetable—when 
cloth” It would not have got my money back forme again. I scarcely | ia @ etate of decomposition. That putrid flesh and vegetables are gene- | 
closed my eyes all night. That's all, sir, I have to tell.” rally aupleasant, both to taste and smell, is a fact ; bat are they as in-| 
“Why do you not address a petition to the couacil ?” I asked. jurious as they are unpleasant? Some vutrescent matters are injurious 
“No, no 9 sobbed he, fumbling with bis band inside his vest, as though when eaten, altboagh many can be, and are, eaten with impunity ; and | 
still searebing for his money ; “ they will never retura to me my guild- all of them are injurious if they enter the blood. The surprising fact that | 
ers : that law is as old as the house, and the house is as old—as old as the | the Indians kill their game with arrows, yet suffer no harm 


as pale as a sheet, and I handed him the six cents. But I could not help 
saying, ‘ Rotas, you're a rascal!’ Whether that vexed him or not, I can’t 
tell je t drank ; and while they were fastening the log | 
to his le 


world.” | from eating the fech thus poisoned, is intelligible to the physiologist, | 
“That's going a little too far, Rees ; and if?—-— | who sees that the poison of the arrow enters the blood of the animal ; | 
He interrupted me. | but the poison of the poisoned flesh, which is eaten, does not enter the | 
“ Going too far! no indeed. Have there not always been poor crea- blood. It is on the same principle that we can explain why an anatomist | 


may spend day after day over putrid bodies (in an atmosphere the stench | 
of which makes a stranger sick), yet suffer no harm beyond what would | 
result from sedeo confinement in any other room ; nevertheless, let | 
this anatomist scratch himself with the scalpel which he has just used, | 
and this little wound may be bis death, He could breathe the air laden | 
with the ucts of decomposition, and, if oxygen were sufficiently | 
abundant for respiration, no harm would ensue ; bat he could not admit | 
decomposing matter into his blood without serious injary. 

In the above 4s we have briefly stated what seems to us the 
physiological principle involved in this question. Patrid substances are 
poisonous only in the blood ; but the gaseous of putrescence are | 
not poisonous. A stiok is unpleasant, but it is not poisonous. We as- 
sume, of course, that the gaseous products are not too abundant to pre- | 
vent respiration, otherwise the eff. c's of imperfect respiration will ensue ; | 
but these are not cholera or fever. 

Having made this preliminary explanation, we will turn to Dr. Par- 
kin’s evidence. Majendie arranged a cask in such a way that the bot- | 
tom could hold putrid substances, whilst animals were placed on a | 
grating with a double bottom, ex to the etoanations which con- | 
ees was | Stantly escaped. Rabbits, guinea pigs, and pigeons were left thus for a | 
raw ; then the | month, but did not experience any ill result. Dogs, on the contrary, | 
father was called in, and in like manner di diately ensued | begaa to lose flesh on the fourth day, and, although they preserved their | 
a grave deliberation, which lasted for an hour, and of which the result | galety and appetite, died at the end of ten or fifteen days. But thedogs 
was, that the president referred the decision to the wisdom of the conucil ; | showed none of the symptoms of poison—they showed none of the symp- 
and the councillors, not to be outdone in politeness, professed themselves toms observed in dogs into whose veins putrid matters had been injected. | 
ready to be guided entirely by the opinion of the president. | Their death was obviously caused by imperfect respiration. Rabbits | 

However, as the matter could not rest there, the president at length | aod guinea pigs require less oxygen in a given atmosphere than dogs, 
delivered the decision in these words : | by reason of their smaller size. But that exbalations from decaying | 

“ That, in one point of view it is right to restore the sum of money in | matters are not injurious when respiration is unimpeded, seems evident 

uestion to Rees on t of his plary dact, and with the un- | from the experience of leather dressers, knackers, butchers and others. 
Teretanding that he will keep his money till his death, as safely as our | Mr. Newman informs us that the leather-dressers in Stoke’s Croft, Bris- 
excellent and indefatigable honorary treasurer’’—-here the honorary tol, are not only healthy, but more so than the rest of the neighbouring 
treasurer bowed—* but, on the other hand it would not be well tc en- | , although, daring the last part of the process, the stench is almost 
courage Rees in the idea that his money could possibly be safer in his | intolerable. In the tan-yards at Bermondeey there are about 700 work- 
own custody than in that of the before named excellent treasurer.” | men, all remarkably healthy. Again, Dr. Chjsholme says that, in the 
was the categorial of the president. The secretary, with | manufactory near Bitton, Gloucestershire, for roduction of mariate 
some show of justice, ventured to observe, that the decision was hardly | of ammonia and sulphate of soda, and where the distillation of the me- 
sufficiently decisive, and demanded that the question “to restore or not | dullary oil produces the most nauseating fetor, no tever is known to 
to restore,” should be put to the vote. Whereupon the treasurer had ! arise, although the neighbourhood is thickly populated. The same ex- 
the magnanimity voluntary to cede bis right to the administration of the | emption bas remarked at a manufactory between Bristol and Han- 
sum in question, and it was unanimously resolved that Rees should re- | has for the conversion of dead animals into a subst resembling 
ceive back his twelve guilders, wrapped up, as before, in their little aceti, and where the same putrid exbalations are given out. 
g. urtber, slaugbter-houses, which, according to theory, ought to be cen- 
ears longer old Rees wore his money next his heart. Last year, | tres of pestilence and fever, have been singularly exempt them, as 
the churchyard of D——, and it was sweet to me to know that | was noticed during the plague and during the cholera. Dr. Tweedie 
there, in the common grave, slept a man who, through my means had | *ays, “ Though every description of mechanic was at some period or 
been decently borne to his last home by twelve comrades of his choice, | other admitted last year into the Fever Hospital, I do not recollect a 
and who had breathed bis last in the cherished certainty of wearing his | single instance of a being sent to the establishment.” 
“ own shroud.’ perfume of the gravey s far from agreeable, and graveyards 
Perhaps Old have for some years been regarded as centres of pestilence and fever. 
| When pestilence and fever are raging in a district, it is not difficult, of 
° —d | course, to find that a graveyard is somewhere close at hand ; bat this is 
THE PHILOSOPHY OF STINKS. | extremely imperfect evidence of any necessary connexion between the 

There is a fallacy in the almost universal opinion that, because a | ‘WO; and it becomes still more suspicious when we find that at Bridge 
stink is unpleasant, it mast necessarily be injurious to health ; and the | Town, Barbadoes, 8000 bodies were buried in six weeks in a space of two 
terror of London during the last two summers, because the Thames had | 4¢res, yet neither fever nor any other disease attacked the inhabitants 
a perfume stronger, bat not sweeter, thaa the rose—the visions of cho- | #fterwards. The same remark applies to nearly all the large towns in 
lera and typhus which were raised, and the warnings of foolish gentlemen | the West Indies, in consequence of the practice of burying cholera vic- 
writing to the Times, had no other basis than this fallacy. Yet a very | tims in one spot. In the burial grounds near Seville, 10,000 bodies had 
small survey of familiar facts would disclose that our likings, and dislik- | been recently interred, when, in 1800, the French Government sent a 
ings, in the matter of smell, or taste, are by no means accurate criteria | Commission to inquite into the causes of yellow fever; and although a 
of what is wholesome and what is noxious. Unfortunately, we like many | fetid odour was exhaled from the rae pe bodies, no ill result fol- 
things that are notoriously injurious ; aod many things that are unpleas- | owed to the thousands of the inhabitants who went daily to visit the 
ant are notoriously beneficial. Not only are these familiar truths, but a | &Taves of their relatives and friends) And what shall we eay to the Ce- 
little inquiry discloses a mass of evidence which proves that even the | ™etery of the Innocents at Paris? In the course of thirty years, 
odours of a too composite river or an ill-drained district, unpleasant as | 90,000 bodies bad been buried there by one grave-digger, and it was cal- 
they may be, are v far from carrying pestilence and plague with them culated that more than 600,000 bodies bad been buried there during the 
wherever they go. Among the thousands who habitually live on our | #X previous centuries. In a space not exceeding two acres, it had been 
stinking Thames, and its banks—among the thousands who every day | the custom to bury the bodies of the poor in common pits, and they were 

some time on it—how many cases of cholera and fever occurred — 80 close to each other as to be only separated by planks of six 

last year and this? Are the boatmen and dwellers on the river-bank sub- | limes each. These pits were twenty feet wide and twenty deep, and each 
to cholera? If foul rivers are the causes of cholera, surely the contained 1000 to 1500 bodies, It is difficult to understand how Paris | 

es must be a terrible neighbour. escaped from continuous attacks of cholera, and how the gravedigger | 

We are not going to assert that the question of drainage is “not very | Managed to breathe this atmosphere during thirty years, if graveyard 
important, We have no desire to propound the paradox that stinks are | ¢xbalations are the fatal poisons they are declared to be. 
wholesome isagreeable ; but we call attention to the fallacy The authority of Parent Ducbatelet is invoked in a very etriking case. 

are disagreeable they must necessarily be | At Montfaucon, in Paris, there is one of the most extensive kuacker- | 
injurious a] since the fallacy 


tures like me lodged and fed by charity, and who, when they die, are 
buried by charity? But I wanted to be respectably buried at my 
own nee ; and it was my greatest comfort to think that I should be 
so. Ab! if Rotas only knew that he will be the cause of my death.” 

“Come, Rees,” said I, “ you must, and shall recover your money. I 
will speak to my uacle about it: he knows the gentlemen of the council ; 
and we will see whether the rule cannot for once be evaded in favour of 
an honest, respectable, old man like you. Cheer up, Rees! you shall zet 
your guilders again.” 

“Shall 1?’ said the poor man, encouraged i 
“shall I really?” And drying his eyes, with a happy smile he offered 
me his band. Then, in bis Neetre to say something agreeable to me, he 
added ; “ Do I polich your boots to your satisfaction, sir?” 

“ Quite so,” I answered. | 

“ And is your coat always well brushed? Because if not, I hope your 
honour will! tell me.” 

I promised to do so, and went into the bouse. It was not difficult to 
persuade my kind uncle to make the requisite application. The president 
sent for the father, and despatched him to convoke a meeting of the | 
council. It was a most formal and solemn affair. First of all, 
summoned into the board room, and then desired to wane 


by my confident tone— 


























— 
I visited 


Rees, in his dying hour, had a kindly thought of me. 











to cost the nation an immense som of | Yards in the world. Thousands of horses, dogs, and cats are slaughtered 
there—the flesb and offul, after the animals are skinned, being allowed 
to remain and putrefy for the pepe of manure. “E one,” says 
Duchatelet, “ can imagine the fetid odour produced by heaps of flesh left 
to putrefy for months in the open air, and in the heat of the sun; to 
whieh must be added the gases given out from tains of skelet 

not properly cleansed from the soft parts, aud the emanations arising 
from a soil saturated from year to year with blood and animal liquids. 
Bat, if you interrogate the numerous workmen who belong to the estab- 
lishment, they will answer that they are never ill, and that the «fdavia 
which they inbale, far from injuring them, contribute to keep them in 
good health. If you examine them x will see they have all the ap- 
pearance of the most perfect health. @ robust health of the wife and 
five children of Friand were remarkable, for they had all the year 
worked and slept in a place which was actually unap hable to the 
members of the Com jon, on acconnt of the stench.” He also notices 
the pnentey of these knackers. “ Many of them are sixty or seventy 
years old, quite robust and active. Inquiries showed that their parents 
died at an advanced age ; of the last three knackers that died, one was 


ith, perhaps, no adequate benefit. Is it a demonstrated fact 
exbalations from a foul river, like the Thames, cause cholera 
and fever? So far from its being demonstrated, the evidence at present 
seems decisively opposed to such a conclusion, Is it demonstrated that 
exhalations from the sewers cause cholera and fever? The Board of 
Health has no doubt about it. But Dr. Parkin opposes the Board of 
Health, and bis e: is considerable. His evidence is founded on 
of very various climates and latitudes—the intertropical re- 
gions of the East and West, the burning sands of Arabia and the snow- 
of Russia, as well as the more temperate regions of 
and America—evidence, as we shall see, of considerable value, 
h not, perbaps, so conclusive as he believes it to be. 
tnalists we shall not be expected to decide on a point a0 special, 
complex, as the theory of disease upon which the measures of the 
of Health are founded. That theory may be in every respect cor- 
aren) correct—it may beentirely wrong. Ours is no 
ision of such questions ; and we veg to be understood 
in the following remarks as offering no opinion of our own on the medi- 
cal be A advocated by the Board of Health, or on that advocated by | *ixty, another seventy, and a third eighty-four.” 
Dr. Parkin. We are not about to argue a question of pathology, but one | are some of the facts adduced by Dr. Parkin in eupport of his 
of immense social importance—namely, the vici and absurdity of Views. The evidence, however, is far from exhausted ; and we may, per- 
every attempt to suppress freedisoussion. The case is this. Dr. Parkin, | #ps, recur o the subject on a future occasion.—Saturday Review. 
who bas devoted himself to the subject of epidemics, and endemics, and | a 


has already published one on the Epidem o Cholera in Jamai 
drew up a second ye on the Predisposing Causes of Cholera, which BAD SPELLING AND BAD WORDS. 
ted to the Colonial Secretary, on bis retara from the West In-| I am the man who ased to run after the Dover coaches of 
dies in 1855. This Report, however, he says was not published by the 
Colonial Office, because the Board of Health declared that its publication 
would be detrimental to the cause of sanitary reform, and its 
lusions were opposed to the experience of the day. This is precisely 
the tone adopted by the present French Governmeut with regard to po- 
litical discussions. Unless writers in applauding the measures of 
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long ago, 


of their destination misspelled Dovor on their panels; for it never was 
and never could be Dovor. Portus Dubris, the Romans 
Dofre, said the Saxons ; even Edrisi, the Arabian traveller of the twelfth 
century, knew better, stranger as he was, than to = two os into the 

ween Djartmouda 





word. “The river of London falls into the sea 


Seen oy 2 a. we cause of order,” and oppose the | (Yarmouth) and ” says he. 
the nation. Board of Ee See, & From this introduction of m a 2h be aetened Gat 5 some- 
ought to have sufficient reliance on its solid to permit the publica- ia entheguety, ont rather irritable at violations of 


poe me ; 
and the t of this present writing is simply to work off the irritation 
me 


tion of any serious opinion. Nay, unless it claims Papal infallibility, it 
which one or two modera instances of cacograpby have for a ti 


it 
is bound to give every facility to discussion, and to answer every serious been 


sanatory. ; 
| without exception ; but can anything be more atrocious? 
_ were to tell the offenders, without any other prefitary remarks, either o 


| gument in favour of a bad cause—comes and combats me. He says the 


| the plural of wharf, because leaves is the plaral of leaf, calves of calf, wives of 


| accent is on the second 


shaking my angry fist at them whenever they passed me with the name | duction. 
the town ; | Thas, 


—= 

though certainly I shall not say in concluding, as Mr. Bailey, in his Festus, 

makes Lucifer say when he bas finished bis sermon, “J hope I have dong 

no good ;” but I shall, at all events, secure the self- satisfaction which jg, 

dignant people usually feel when their indignation has fairly found 
oice. 


v 
The first misspelling I have jotted down for exposure is sanitary fp 
“Sanitary reform,” say our newspapers of the +7 ines 
if] 


























































a bortitary kind or a declamitary, a lauditary or a de , that I 
listen to nothing exculpitary which they may offer, oy, can afford an 
only this congratulitary word that they do not also use mc lavi. 
tary, and reformitary? But even while I write, an etymological frieng 
—if that man can be called one’s friend who bas always an a 


whole question bas been argued in the Times newspaper long ago, ang 
given against me. A fico for the Times newspaper, say 1. We must look 
to analogies, forsooth must we, and write saniwary because of sanity ? Jug 
as well might we write amilary, because of amily. 

The second breach of orthography I have to denounce proceeds frog 
the same ignorant following of a supposed analogy. We read of wharva; 
we may read of them in acts of parliament, Waharves, forsooth, must be 


wife, aud so on; and I shall be told that the grammars tell us tha 
“ words ending in f and fe change f or fe into ves to form the plaral,” 
As if there were no exceptions to the rule! as if we spoke of the chieves of 
clans, and the rooves of houses ; as if ladies carry mufves to keep their 
dear Jittle hands warm ; or, to take a word exactly corresponding to the 
one in question, as if Tom Thumb is to be spoken of as being among the 

Go back again to your grammars, ye superficial, and instead of 
stopping short at the general rale they give you on the point, see th 
exceptional rule they go on to give yuu, and the exceptions to that 
exceptional rule, such as thieves and slaves / 

Let those who are thus sent back to their studies take the opportunity 
also to master the use of our indefinite article, so as n0 more to exasperae 
men like me with such combinations as an university, an uoicoro, and the 
like. Let them learn that the canoa “a becomes an before a vowel or} 
mute”—we should, by the way, rather say, “ an becomes a before a con 
sonant or A aspirated” —is by no means a canon of universal application 
Let them learn, for instance, that though we say “a history,” we 
“ an bistorian,” because, in the latter word, though the A is sounded, the 
syliable ; and as to the vowel u, let them lean 
that when, as the initial of a word, it is pronounced asif it were preceded 
by a y, not an, but a, must be used before it, so that they shall not write 
an union, unless, indeed, they pronounce union like onion ; and let them 
learn, too, that the same thing is to be observed in ihe similar cases of 
the words ewe and ewer, so that they should no more write an ewe-lamb, 
than they would, I hope, write an yew- tree. 

And here I am reminded of those other superficial persons who 
write honor, favor, and the like, instead of honowr, favour, and the like, be 
cause the Latin words are honor, favor, and the like, Asif, truly, the 
words in question came directly from the Latin, and bad not been intro 
duced into our language through the mediam of the Norman-French, and 
m4 = we should also write docil, nobil, calamitos, circul (for circle,) and 

ort. 


These asterisks are intended to indicate that I could, if I would, 
mach more on the subject of spelling, but that I decline todo so. As 
bave already declared, my primary object here is my own relief, not the 
improvement of my fellow-spellers ; and even so far as they are cor 
cerned, a mere hint will probably be enough, if anything will. Besides, 
I am impatient to get at the second grievance I have to protest agains 
—the far more intolerable one of bad words. 

And, first, do thou come up for judgment, thou wretched adjective, re 
liable. Long hast thoa tormented me by “electric telegraph,” long 
— fA —_ rvs oa). long have Aye oy 4 Faye! the Toe 

udder y thy appearance in As, “ 
able information bas pe be. pes that,”——. Now, itis bo be observed with 
regard to this caitiff word, that it is not a case which nds 
upon taste, but that the sheer im bility of its being Eagheh at all 
be shown ; for the verb “rely,” which the illi 
“ reliable,” whoever he waa, su 





cat 
terate inator of 
pposed that he could form such a word, is 

not, properly ing, a word in itself at all; but only part of a com 
nd word ; iat is to eay, it cannot in any case be employed without 
Be ee es pares 2 thy eat or a thing ; 80 
that the “a ng indispensable, only adjectives of the 
which “ rely Mould furnish would be —a beauty indeed ! 

And if more need be eaid on the point, just take any other verb in o 
similar predicament, and see how such an adjective, so from it, 
would look and sound, There is “ de upon,” almost ymous 
with “rely upon.” How would you like to read that ” in 
formation reached us? Or take the verb “ put,” which also, for the 
most is not used alone, What, pray, would a “ —_ be? 
Could you speak of a putable coat, meaning a coat you pat 
on; or of a putable appointment, meaning an appointment that you 
could put off? Would a putable fire be putable because you could 
it out, or a claim because you could put it in? Could putable be a 
indifferently to what could be put around, and to what could be 
square !—to what might be put before, and to what might be put 
—back and forward!—over and under?—up and down? Yet “ pate 
ble’ would be every whit as legitimate a word as is the odious “ relia 
ble” of the present day. And it is to be observed that there is not the 
excuse for the word, that it was needed, since we have “ authentic ”’ and 
“ trustworthy,” one or other of which ought always to convey the idea, 
to express which this base word bas been coined. 

So much for a word which is bad in itself; now for one which is bad 
only when it is improperly used ; I mean the ‘word “female,” when it is 
employed instead of “ woman.” “ Yesterday, a respectable female”? —— 
How would you like, you paragraph-monger, if writing of yourself, I 
were to begin : “ Y day, a respectable male?” Even you might be 
shocked at such a substitation as— ; 

O female! in our hours of ease, 
Uncertain, coy, and hard to please— 


Frailty! thy name is female! 
And if you mutter that you never substituted “ female” for “ woman,” 
in an extended sense, take what would be your amended readiog of 
Wordsworth’s well-kaown lines : 

1 saw her upon nearer view, 
A spirit, yet a female too! 
A perfect female, nobly 
re yet spirit, atl and . 

a t, bey 
With comething of an angel light. 
How does that sound, you sinner? “A spirit, yet a female too !”’ 
. . . > . 


These asterisks, again, signify that several bad words I had intended te 
stigmatise are now left uanoticed, being 
the side of “ female” put for “woman.” I may, however, say thst 
amoog them was “ old-established”—a bad word. chiefly used “y adver 
tisera, yet not by them alone, for but the other day I it 
to the breaking of my shias in an article of no little sion. Ther 
was “ navvy,” with its plural “ navvies”—a very ugly word, into whiel 
no one had a right to curtail “ navigator.” There was “ party,” whet 
used with reference, not to a number of persons, but to ay 

party mount a horse.” There was “ ventilate,” in the sense of “ 
cuss,” as, to ventilate a subject ; a very foul word in that 
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antagonist, We do not, of course, imply that the Board is to give its I scarcely look to effecting any change for the better, 


causing me. 
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occasion for us to say, with the Ameri- | ever beneficent, are so effectual for the emancipatioa of commerce, or for 
any otber purpose of civilization, as the slow but deep and decisive ten- 
dencies of free nations. Still, let us accept the fiat of a despot for what 
plaud the subjugation of military force to the 
mith and Bastiat. Nor do we deprecate any joint ac- 
tion with the French Government for useful objects, or for 
nance of interoational principles, so | 
| avowed, and openly carried on in the face 

But we do, in the name of sound policy and bonour, deprecate 
intimacies, secret understandings, and separate connexions. 
armed, not oaly for security, but for dignity. She bas armed that she 
may no longer be compelled to criuge and sue to every adventurer who 
happens to get bis band upon the trigger of French milit 
Now. for once, let her policy before the world be that of an 
tleman, walking free and erect in the plain path of bonour, and count- 
Or if we are to have a special 
friendship let it be with some nation which stands in the same dao, 
call “daggers,” so as to have indicated what ourselves. There is one, and ouly one, sure pledge of peace which 
ne on to speak. But let that pass. My | Napoleon can give. Let him reduce his enormous armaments, and we 
” and all the rest, must be left unsaid ;| trust his word. He does the reverse, and thereby gives a pledge that, 

sooner or later, be, like every other man in the French army, looks for- 
| ward to the renewal of aggressive war.—Saturday Review. 


ap” on @ subject, while we can say 
are | " the German, that 

stand-poiat,” w we can se 

= importing from the Freach, to 

@’euvre, or a comedian’s par 

tell the writers who thus ro foolishly 


cans, ny is well “ posted 
that be is well informed on i 
he looks at it from a certain “ 
does so from a certain point 
call an artist’s master-piece 
And I may take this 
import from the French, 
file oar English, is to prov: 
of which almost every one 





as it be stra'ghtforward, 
Europe and all honest men. 





of us in the present day has a smattering, they 

attempt most signally, either from their mis | 
ist in, or from their blunders in the accent, | 
ludicrous misapplica 
Secondly, new words should D 


will by this time have learned what my asterisks | 
indeed, the sigus should, perbaps, rather have been those | 
bich printers, I believe, 
should have spoken, bad I go 
thirdly,” “fourtbly,” “ fifthiy, 
nd I come to my conclusion. 

tbhat—— F . 
But a borrid doubt here arises before me. Is it not possible that I, 
en I, and even bere, may myself have been employing bad words? 
Or, if hitherto I have kept clear of them, | 
here is no saying how long | shall be able to doso, if I continue writing. | ; : 
Such words have this additional iniquity about them, that they will in-| mooted in Parliament, but upon which we hope that Mr. Jobn Stuart 
inuate themselves into every house ; 80 that even the most houest and | Mill or Mr. Buckle, or some other of our professional “ thinkers,” will 
uarded speaker or writer may now and then, unwittingly, take them | enlighten us. It is this :-What are the constitutional checks upon Her 
nto bis service. It will be best, then, for my own sake, that I etop at | Majesty’s Ministers in the exercise of the Royal prerogative over the 
ce ; yet, that I may close with something impressive, let me call atien- | Queen’s English ? 
jon to the undoubted fact, one of terrible significance, as it seems to me, | and irresponsible? If this be so, we would inquire further, what is the 
e, @ nation has always | grammatical authority of a Queen’s Speech ? 
hibited a symptom of its general decay. All history tells us so. What, | vertently called for “ mon carrosse’ the gender of the noun was immedi- 
ben, it will perbaps be sneered, thall we save the state, by picking our ately changed, and carrosse, which, according to all the analogies of the 
any more than you will secure fair weather by | language, ought to be feminine, has beer masouline ever since. Is there 
|-barometer. But bad words and phrases | an equally stringent prerogative in Eogland over the parts of speech? 
ic ; and when we see the re-| We are aware that by calling a plain commoner out of his name our So- 
, as I hope we speedily shall | vereign can at any moment alter his whole nature, and change him into 
e, we may at least regard the sign as being one, however small, of re- | an unit of English chivalry. That Merry Monarch who never said a silly 
rning health, aad trust that the disease which produced them has Leen | thing and never did a wise one is fabled to have stretched his preroga- 
tive to the extent of depriving an honest piece of beef of its ancestral 
name, and bestowing upon it a knightly prefix, History and et 
have vindicated him from this accusation, and it can no longer 
as a precedent. This point of constitutiona! law therefore 
as undermined as Ship Money was in the early days of the F 
We again, therefore, propound the question for the exercise of the ener- 
gies of our thinkers. Has the Queen—being impelled thereto by ber 
coastitutional advisers—a right to clip her own English, to cry down 
the good uld sterling idioms that have passed current since the time of 
Elizabeth, and to issue forth, with her own image and superscription, a 
certain base money vulgarly known as “ slip slop!” 

If the “ thinkers” are ever to come to our rescue and settle our doubts, 
now is theirtime, The best Queen’s Speech that was ever made has come 
out im the worst English that ever was written. 
so many singularly inappropriate words were ever got into so many 
ropriate places. When the Duc de Richelieu became a 
rench Academy be ordered his valet to write his speech, 


THE QUEEN’S ENGLISH. 


it is but too probable! 5 
ian, 3% iY There is a very grave constitutional question which has not yet been 


Are our officers of State in this at once despotic 


hat in the progressive corruption of its lan, When Louis XIV. inad- 


tening the index of your whee : 
2 as pimples on the face of the body politi 
nt eruption of them dimini 





nly temporary, and not deep seated. 


OUR FRIEND OVER THE WATER. 

The chesnut of the Italian question is hot and hissing in the fire. The 
nperial countenance is overcast with a cloud of anxiety as to the future 
tinies of the haman race. Suddenly you find 
ost affectionate and endearing mauner. é 
restrain its abuse. Mr. Cobden bas an interview with Majesty. The 
rease of the French navy is explained to be only a “ transformation.” | 
e flat-bottomed boats are only to 
for Cochin China this time. 
buildings. And, above all, there 
d a commercial treaty. You feel supremely satisfied and happ 
goes your paw, and in a moment the chesnat is in the Imperia 
hile you are left embroiled with all the Roman Catholic Powers of | 
rope, and with a rebellion in Ireland, patronized by Frauce, upon member of the 
our bands. If this is not the result of what has been going on between | but loyalty forbids the suggestion of such an origon to the Speech we 
r, it is not for want of dexterity in cajol- | heard yesterday. A more plausible guess is that Lord Malmesbury has 
left behind him some one or more of those young gentlemen for whose 
sakes he so sternly snubbed Lindley Murray. 
with the usual official hostility to the natural fitness of thin 
| these young gentlemen has been set to “ write out fair” the min 
If anybody breaks the law of nations, Jet us fight in its defence. Let | the Royal Speech. This would explain the occurrence of a jungle of 
at least do what we have hitherto been pleased to call fighting—get to- words through which we have to cut a pathway with an axe to arrive at 
any meaning. This perversity operates very unjustly upon the Queen, 
than whom, perhaps, there is no English gentle-woman more quick to 
us in this quarrel, let us stand by him, and | note a slovenly seatence. It cannot be agreeable to her, takin 
ually by all who chose to uphold | a grave 
only aay in taking him as an ally in the cause of | t 


ourself stroked in the 
rench press is ordered 


The surplus of the Joan shall go to 
all be a Free-trade budget 


pgland and the French Em 
g on the one side, or of willingness to be cajoled on the otber. But we | 
ope that Heaven has at last sent us diplomatists sensible of the vigour, 


It has been suggested that, 
ig when there is nothing but 





ther a number of rustics, put suffocation collars round 
em sixpence a day, and send them to fight for us. And if the Frenc 





upon a great occasion that “ 
her measures “ have for their obj 
violators of the inde-| that an unauthorized proceeding has taken place “in regard to 


Lord John Russell stated that “one of the main points for the Ministry 
to consider is to have a Bill that is vay &- pass through Parliament, 
because, independently of any credit to Government, or of any ad- 
vantage they might gain, it is very desirable for the public that we 
should not have this subject, which is a very important one, throwa over 
from year to year. 
This is undoubtedly sound doctrine. It will indeed be a d to 
all parties concerned if the — Session does not witness a settlement 
of the Reform question which will deliver us for many years to come 
from a recurrence of an: attempt at an organic change in our constita- 
tion. By every means in its power the great Eaglish power has mani- 
fested the moderation of its sentiments; we are enjoying unexampled 
prosperity and unbroken peace, so that we have nothing to dread Len 
pular violence ; and the introduction of three Bills in eight years has 
urnished an abundance of precedents and suggestions. Lord Jobn Rus- 
sell is therefore = right in considering it the duty of the Govern- 
ment to frame a Bill that will ress, for we are so well acquainted by this 
time with the subject that it will be the fault, and not the misfortune of 
the Cabinet, if they do not contrive to bit the exact point which will se- 
cure them sufficient support in both Houses of Parliament. In the first 
place, no Bill will have a chance of passing which does not purport at 
least to conclude the whole subject. It is impossible to éeny that one 
of the greatest inducements to deal with the Reform question at the pre- 
sent time is the wish, sincerely entertained by every section of practical 
statesmen, to save themselves from any further discussion of a subject so 
intricate, so invidiows, and so dangerous. Aay Bill which does not at 
least attempt to do this, whatever may be the nature of its provisions, 
whether it deal with the franchise and postpone any question as to the 
redistribution of seats, or deal with the redistribution of seats without 
touching the question of the franchise, will not even attempt to do that 
which everybody desires, and will infallibly draw down upon its pro- 
posers that fate which is sure to overtake all Ministers who fail to divine 
the wishes of Parliament. There may be those who feeling that the pre- 
sent disposition of the public is eminently favourable to moderate coun- 
sels, would gladly adjourn the whole, or, knowing that to be impossible, 
a part of the question of Reform, till stormier times might assist them in 
carrying a more violent change. 
But this is not the feeling of the country or the Parliament. They de- 
sire a fair and honest settlement, but a settlement above all things, and 
are not at all in the humour to accept what people are used to call a mea- 
sure of bit by bit Reform. For much the same reason it will beextremely 
dangeroas to attempt any extravagant lowering of the franchise. Weare 
happily ia a position in which we can afford to discuss this question rea- 
sonably and temperately. The Parliament of 1860 will not deliberately 
under the terror of an organized popular movement, or be forced to go 
beyoud what it may deem just and reasonable by the fear of impending 
revolution: There is nothing in the present state of things to justify any 
extreme course, nothing which renders it necessary, for the avoidance of 
still greater evils, to piace the fraochise in the hands of men whose fit) 
ness for its exercise can be the subject of well-founded doubt. Any at- 
tempt at a decided movement in the direction of democracy would be a 
mistake, not only from ita intrinsic imp licy, but also because it would 
be sure to raise within the walls of Parliament itself a spirit of resistance 
which would probably be fatal to the Bill, because it would be fatal to 
the Ministry which proposed it. It may be that a majority of members 
of the House of Commons might, from a fear of offending a section of 
their constituents, be unwilling to refuse their support openly to such a 
franchise ; but, ehould this support be the result of fear rather than con- 
viction, the Government would probably fiod itself defeated on some col- 
lateral question by persons desirous of getting rid of an obnoxious clause 
by getting rid of its authors. Whatever is proposed, Ministers must be 
repared to carry through both Houses of Parliament, and the House of 
ommons will have much reason to complain if by any extravagance in 
Ministerial propositions with regard to the franchise they fiod themselves 
involved in a eonflict with the House of Commons, on # question of the 
qualification of their own constituents in which the opinion of the country 
shall decide with the House of Lords. 
There is besides the question of disfranchisement and enfranchisement 
of boroughs, and if in matter of the franchise we have felt it neces- 
sary to counsel moderation, in this matter we fee! bound y to urge 
an honest and prudent liberality. The country does not @ mea- 


the | sure which begins by disfranchising on eome abstract , and then 


nations is the master of the army which occupies Rome. 


taxed and harassed, 
jons shot and shovelled into trenches for the love or fear of Louis Bona- 
t colour of that beautifully irridescent object, 
uarrel between the Emperor 


of San Juan ; that Law Reform is requ'red “ in regard to” Bank- 
raptey ; and Her Majesty must be less critical than we suppose her if she 
would not have preferred some more definite expression 
by she is made to say that she de 
of arms in the internal concerns’ 
Papacy, we should be utter | hoped to see the “ affairs” of the Italian Peninsula “ peacefully and sat- 





n “ interfereace by force 
of Italy, and that she 





po 
and the Pope, or between the Empire and 
fools to spend a shilling or a drop of blood on one 
perbape the victory of the Pope is rather less to be 
of the two, The Papacy is old and decrepit, eu 
of Austria, now herself on the 


Every idea bas its appropriate word, and although the English lan- 
not so rich that an English orator can, like the Pe 
harangue for a whole day without ever repeating the same phrase, yet 
on, and the ancient fanaticism which lingers, and only lingers in Spain. | these words “conceras” and “affairs,” are never used except by un- 
The French despotism is a young and vigorous power of evil in the | taught people whose 
tic, propagating, and backed by the entire strength | whose object is to avoid a too direct indication of the idea they wish 
ich fiads a military constitution the most conducive vaguely to trai 
and bouour ofthe world. That 





indigence in the article of words is very great, or 


nsmit. There is not in the whole Speech a good old rin 
o its cherished designs against the 


encumbers its proposers with a number of seats which they cannot eatis- 
earns Ay of. What we have a right to expect is, that a fair and 
reasonable view be taken of the wants wd not yet represen 
and of all constituencies too large and unwieldy to be any longer 

asa single electoral district, and that when this number has been 
certained the required seats be provided from the jrepresentatives 
the smaller borou Any attempt to elude this part of the subject 
will throw di ton the good faith of the whole measure, and proba- 
bly either defeat it altogether or else lead to that which it is the wish of 
every one to avoid—a renewal of agitation so soon as the Bill is . 
Nothing tended so much to defeat the Bill of last Session, which was in 
many respects no inconsiderable stretch of Tory liberality, as the dis- 
frauchisement of freebolders in boroughs, and the £10 franchise in 
counties, without a household qualification. These th were not 


py plagiarism from any of oar neigh- | only errors in themselves, but raised the gravest doubts at te good faith 
though they are flabby, and lack the | of the measure, and produced an unwi!lingness to consider in committee 


ing English idiom, nor even a ha: 
ouis Napoleon’s two lines of intrigae—the revolutionary line and the | ++ anenens but the idioms, 
reactionary line—should have become entangled with each other, that he | sinew and muscle of true Euglisb, are not so ridiculous as the metaphors. 
should be getting embroiled with the priests whom he bypocritically | When her Majesty “endeavours by friendly means to prevent a rapture,” 
— and who - ay age eee him, be ‘any pa pres ae —_ in bs if eens me rd, ; aud we should like to have all 

oral power, and not the “ star’’ of a fam’ sharpers, etill rules the | the authors composition locked u 
England has only to let well igus and be content to | satisfactory picture of a of these “em 
pray that in this auspicious conflict both parties may be endowed with | so feelingly spoken of in relation to the Indian mutiaies. In old times, 
the resolution to pull hard, and that all the blows may be heavy where | when constructive treasons were numerous, an earnest Attorney-General 
e P migbt have got a verdict of “ High treason” against the framers of this 
Will the French Emperor never be able to establish a charaeter? Even | Royal Speech for conspiring to take away the Queen’s breath. He would 
n bis last letter to the Pope he gives assurances of his sincerity and ve-| have had little more to do than to desire the twelve good men and 
read through the paragraph which relates to 
ts of two sentences—one of eight lines and 


none can fall amiss for the interest of maukind. 


ity sufficient to satisfy any reasonable mind. He positively asserts true all to stand up and 
bat be made peace after Solferino lest the further progress of the revo- | the Conf It i 
jutionary movement in Italy should endanger the dominions of the Pope. | another of thirteen, and is such a labyrinth of assertions and conditions, 
How long is it since he as positively asserted that his reason for making | with parenthesis within parenthesis, and with nominative cases irregu- 
ce was the hostility of the neutral Powers, and held up England and | larly divorced from their verbs,—it involves such a holding of breath 
for having crossed what it | and continuity of utterance, that very few ladies except the Queen could 
. professions which the letter, get through it without breaking down. On a wet day, when the Hamp- 
Contains of personal attachment to the Holy See and the Catholic reli- ton Court labyrinth is i 
gion are, as we all know, equally veracious. Louis Napoleon has used | graph to an idler as a capital puzzle. Let him once get into it, and run 
religion and the Church as his uocle used them—for his own purposes— | up and down among the twisted phrases, and then let him get honestly 
having himself notoriously no Church or creed whatever, except that | out of it if be can. 

of his destiny which is, in fact, delirious vanity worshipping it- 
he hearts of all the priests of Europe leapt with joy when they it means. But that is because we have an externai knowledge of the 
y tyrant trampling dowa liberty and | facts, and can guess shrewdly at the ideas rolled up in these barbarous 
ow received their meet re- phrases. “ Fine words” as our old English proverb tells us, “ butter no 
gross perfidy, coming from the parsnips,” and we would not barter our assurances of peace and 
great immoral hero of re- | rity for all the measured march of prose which we have in the t 
Who outraged all boiour and chi- | volames of Gibbon, or for all the good plain Saxon of Swift. But eu 
y him homage? Only the other we might have had good langu ; 
of Commons was carrying to | in proper places have their sterling utility. An idea or a fact loses half 
ancy of which, to do him jus-| its force if it be not clearly ex 
of vituperation. Yet the Tory | that a Queen of England should be allowed to speak to her people in the 
age. We have all heard of the dying French rhetorician, 
his confessor when dilating upon the joys of Heaven,— 
held up to Mr. Cobden, and through him | “ Ab, mon pere, while you describe Paradise in that wretched style you 
endeavouring to sow discord between France | make me suffer the torments of the other place.” This is only a by: 
But why need we resort to infer- | bolical expression of the pain which all educated persons feel when their 

v of the French Em-! ears or eyes are offended by vile contertions of their 





Prussia to the hatred of the French nation 
imagived to be its victorious career ? 





d this Congress para- 


We know what it means? No doubt we know what 


saw the brute force of a militar 
truth ; and all the priests of.Europe bave n 
ward. But the retribution is not the less 
band from which it comes. Who courted 
action more than our Tory party ! Il as good tidi Proper w 
as well asg ngs. 


Plombitres a fresh of that syco 
tice, be is fully as great a master as he 
is requited as the late Lord 


itied services. It is coolly 
to the English nation, as 
end England for foul and 


Moreover, it is only decent 


ge 
Je 


Hertford would have requited his faith. English lan 
to have no further occasion for his who stop 


g 
Rie 


it 


of the arti- |Cobbett used to draw bis examples of bad 
peeches and Castlereagh’s House of Commons barangues. We had of 
the old modele, but we appear to be relapsing into 
neration. Some of our great statesmen can write 
uc de Richelieu, if he had not considered it dero- 
tory to his dignity as a Grand Seigneur, could have written French.— 
yen Times. 


iv grammar from Pitt’s King’s 
iding for the restoration of the ex- | S 
» but which he ac- | late im 
and most solemnly bound the sty 
somewhat English—but so the 


Fe 


from a despera 
. “Hitherto 1 mete bows 
make very convenient, 


“THE FIRST WEEK OF THE SESSION.” 


| The first week of the Session has closed without giving us any clue to 

| the mysterious abetraction of one week of the month of January from the 

For what yt eg tring 
o 

arliament 

Treaty with France, 

for ten dnys; nor yet to dis- 





ordinary of our 

the 24th of January we do not know, but we 
on several reasons which did not lead to that eonclusion. 
did not meet thus early be ae the 
for 
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propositions regarded as so insidious. The most important condition of 
success is that the forthcoming Bill shall be manifestly fair and ho 
founded on principles in themselves entirely defensible, and which shal 
appear to have been chosen on broad and general views, and not for the 
protection of any selfish or private interest.—London Times. 
—ae 
LOUIS NAPOLEON’S VIEW OF THE POPE’S LETTER. 
(An Article of Imperial Origin.) 
The Sovercign Pontiff has just addressed an encyclical letter to all the 
bishops. We at first doubted whether we were legally authorized to 
publish that document. The organic law which regulates the relation- 
ship of the political power of our country with the Court of Rome leaves 
no doubt upon this question, and resolves it negatively. In fact, Art. L 
of that law says : 
“No bull, brief, rescript, decree, date, provision, signature serving as pro - 
vision, nor other documents [expeditions] from the Court of Rome, even when 
only concerning — individuals, may be received, printed, or otherwise made 
public, without permission of the Government.” 
This enactment is formal, and we could not have infringed it, had not 
the moderation and the toleration of the Administration thought fit to 
derogate from so absolute a prohibition. We were med this even- 
ing, with our cotemporaries, that we might reproduce the Pontifical let- 
ter without im lety. 
This letter is a declaration from the head of the Church, addressed to 
his venerable brothers of the Episcopacy. Oa the first grounds, it im- 
upon us a respect which we shall scrupulously observe. 
But it does not concern questions of faith, for the settlement of which 
the authority of the Pope is only absolate when comformable to the 
sacred canons, and in accord with the universal consent of the assembled 
Charch. 
A political questioa alone is here ander consideration, and on this 
point the competency of the Court of Rome could not be admitted with- 
out disavowing all the traditions of the Charch of France. The memo- 
rable declaration of 1682, to which the name of Bossuet is so gloriously 
ttarh d, saye, tert : 

“ That St. Peter and his successors, vicars of Jesus Christ, and that the whole 
Church itself have only received power from God for spiritual things and which 
concern salvation, and not temporal and civil things.” 

Thus, in the encyclical letter of the 19th January it is the tem 80: 
vereign who speaks in the name of a temporal interest, but in forms 
and with the particular character which appertain to the head of the 
Church. 

There is, an abuse of jurisdiction, which, without dispensing us 
from a respectful deference, cannot prevent a free judgment. 

Let us not hesitate to express our full . 

The adverearies of the Papacy ety it for its efforts 
to overstep the the spiritual domain which is exclusively itsowo. The 
cous puaeea gna t the minds of per eine Uaioe ° 
their except in matters of fai It was in wishing “ to sub- 
oo, on the very terms of the declaration of 1682, Kings and 
igne to the er,” that whole nations were alien- 

that unity of which Rome is the centre. 
to Heaven, we are no longer in the times of schisms and here- 
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our epoch Is too enlightened for such distractions ever to arise 



























































































































































Cie Albion. 
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lowered by interests so little worthy of it, and associated with the for- 
tunes of those Princes who, in Italy, oaly tained es by the 











arms of Austria, and could not return there except at her back? | 
In fact, one of the reasons given io the letter of the Pope for refusing | 
is, that he could not abdicate that portioa | 


the separation of the Romag 
of his territory without “ detriment to the rights of the Princes of Italy, | 
who have been unjustly deapoiled of their domains.” 








February 18 








If this incideat may be taken as proof alike of the bey | tay and 
the weakness of the head of the State, the other one that I have to men- 
tion illustrates the view which foreigaers take of the present condition of 
affairs. When visitors hire private ‘eagings, it is customary to engage 
them for a definite period, the price being in some degree dependent on 
the term. Strangers recently arrived, and desirous of a protracted stay, 
have formally stipulated that they shall be at at liberty to cancel their 


. the Head of the Church making himself, as in the agreements, if the French troops are withdrawn from Rome. For m 
ean Boaifece vit von Ineoeeat XIL, the arbitrator of political So | own part, I did not deem it necessary to take this precaution when 


vereignties! And, mark it well! this theooratical arbitration, which in | 
our day woald be the most dangerous prerogative for the Papacy, is, by | 
a strange coatrast, only the uadeniable proof of his dependency ; for, be- | 
fore as after the war of Italy, we fiad Rome bent uader the influence of | 
Austria—under that influence which Father Lacordaire so justly consi- | 
dered a cause of decline and fall of the Holy See. | 

We should pity Freach Catholics who could not feel the sad position 
assumed by tae Papacy coming forward to restore against the popular | 
will Princes who, having fallea at Solferino, bad no other refuge than | 

baggage-traia of Austria. This position deceives the hopes of all | 
those who would have liked to see the Head of Christianity resume the 
prestige of hia political power in uaioa with regeaerated Italy. 

The encyclical letter will doubtless serve as a rallying point for many | 
passions which have nothing French or Christian about them, and which 
will wrongly endeavour to abuse the authority of this document and its | 
venerable origin. We do not fear that they will succeed, for the policy | 
of the Emperor cannot give occasion, we are certain, to any legitimate 
anxiety. The Emperor, inspired by a devotion which, for ten years, has 
never velied itself one single day, first counselled to the Pope reforms 
which might have saved the integrity of his d Those 
were rejected ; the evil has become aggravated, and now it seems no 
longer possible to lead back the popalatioa of the R , unless com- 
pelling them by force. 

The Emperor thought that it was more advantageous for the Pope to 
give the Romagna than tor it at the cost of the blood of his 
subjects by foreign iatervention. He said so sincerely to the Holy Fa- 
ther in a letter worthy of the eldest Son of the Charch and of the Sove- 
reiga of France. The Pope was at liberty to follow or reject that ad- 
vice. He rejects it, 

We are far from contesting his right to do so, and we have the coavic- 
tion that the advice of France will never be tarned iato menace or con- 
straint. 

Thus, then, the duty of France is fulfilled. The injustice toward her, 
however great it may be, will not have the power to make her desert her 
task of moderation and protection. At Rome she would still, if needs 
be, defead the Pope against anarchy; bat if the political authority of 
the Holy Father everywhere else is destined to go through other crises, 














the reeponsibility must not fall upon the generous nation which has done 
everything to obviate them, and which will be always ready to grant 
that trasty support which is ignored to day.— Paris Constitutionelle, Jan. 31. 


 — 


THE LAST RIOT IN ST, GEORGE’S-IN-THE-EAST. 


Yesterday evening there was a fearful riot, resulting in the destraction 
of much of the church property in the parish Charch of St. George in-the- 
East. 


Previous proceedings at this church have been compared to a theatre 
on the first night of a pantomime, but no theatre ever contained such an 
audience as that which assembled at St. George’s last night. There was 
eatcalling, cockcrowing, yelling, howling, hissing, shouting of the most 
violent kind, snatches of popular songs were sung, loud cries of “ Bravo” 
and “ Order’’ came from every bay of the church, caps, hats, and bon- 
nets were thrown from the galleries into the body of the church and back 
again, while the pew-doors were slammed, lucifer-matches struck, and 
attempis more than once made to put out the gas. In this there was a 
regular organization, but it was not successful, although various parts 
of tbechargh were at times placed in darkness, During all this time the 
unruly mob acted without check of any kind, for, although there was a 
strong force outside, not one policeman was allowed to enter the church. 

At the close of the prayers, Mr, Lowder ascended the pulpit, and was 
hiseed and yelled at by the people with tremendoas energy. He was un- 
moved by their assaults, cal gure as his text the 8th chapter of St. Mat- 
thew’s Gospel, 26th verse—* And he saith unto them, why are ye fearful, 
O ye of little faith? Then he arose, and rebuked the winds and the sea, 

there was great calm.” He spoke 7 energetically, but amid 
constant interruptions of the most y ame = kind, of the persecutions 
which in various periods of ber history the Church had been called u 
to undergo, and, adverting to the circumstances of that parish, remarked 
that the clergy had never more reason to expect ully the conver- 
sion of sinners than at present. He expressed his belief that when the 
present pereecution ceased the church would triumpb, and then exclaimed 
with great force, “ Who is fearful for the everlasting church of Christ ?”’ 
This was followed by a general shout of “ Who’s afraid?’ and loud and 
long-continued laughter. The Rev. gentleman bore this indigaity with 
apparently stoical indifference, and when tranquillity bad been to some 
extent restored, addressed the boys present. reminding them that one day 
as Fy it be laid on a bed of sickness, when the awful sin of sacrilege 
w they were then committing, would rise up in judgment against 
them. The boys, however, were proot agaiust the Rev. geatleman’s seri- 
ous and earnest admonition, which they responded to with a shout of de 
risive laughter. Mr. King, Mr. Lowder, and the choristers made their 
way to the vestry-room with great difficulty, being more than once sub- 
jected to personal violence. 

At this moment a cry was raised for the demolition of the altar, which 
was elaborately decorated, and the threat would have been carried out bad 
not the altar gate been gallantly defended by Mr. Stutfield, a son of the 
county magistrate of that name, and one of Mr. King’s choristers. Over 
the apee or quasi-altar is a beautiful candelabrum, and this at once be- 
came an object of attack. Hassocks were collected from the pews and 
hurled at it. Many of them struck it, and every moment it wus expected 
that it would come down. As it was, it was seriously damaged. 
Another object of attack was the large cross over the altar, at which bas 
socks and cushions were thrown from the gallery. All this time there 
hting, shouting, and singing in all parts of the church, with no one 

ty to repress it. 
sceve at this time was perfectly frightful, and would, in all pro- 
bability, have ended in bloodshed, had not Laspector Alison, upon his own 
au! ity, entered the church with a dozen poli , and ordered it to 
be cleared. Turned out of the church, the rioters suggested an attack 
on Mr. yy house, and many persons who went there were ver ney 
handled. In the course of an hour, Inspector Alison had got the whole 
of the dieorderly mob into the street. A considerable amount of church 
furniture has been destroyed, the cushions in the galleries were torn up 
and tbrown into the body of the church, Bibles, and Prayer-books flew 
about in all directions, and many of the altar decorations have been 
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Painful as this description of the riotings at St. George’s last night 
must be, it will fail to convey anything like an idea of the disg & 
proceedings.— Times, January 30. 

——a 
Editorial Loungings. 
ROME. 

Two slight incidents may be cited as indicative of the political feeling 
here current, aod of the mode in which it finds expression. They are 
facts at least, for of one I was an eys-witness, and the other has come 
within my personal knowledge- 

Wednesday last was a festival day—what hosts of them there are!— 
connected in some manner with St. Peter. 1 forbear to give the title, for 
neither in Italian, nor French, nor English, would it convey any definite 
idea to the Protestant mind, and I have not a Roman Catholic acquaint: 
ance at my elbow from whom to seek an explanati It ters not. 
It ie the custom on this occasion—the Pope having performed High 
Mass at St. Peter’s in the morning—for public and private buildings to 
be decorated with lights at sundown. The illuminations were by no 
means general in the latter—indeed they were conspicuously otherwise. 
But this is not the curious poiat. Few and feeble as they were, the exhi- 
bitors bad contrived in a really large number of inst to introduc 
in their variega'ed lamps the Sardinian colours—green, red, white 
—which, I need scarcely say, are beyond measure obnoxious to go- 
verrment of bis Holiness, I was absolutely surprised at the boldness 
with which this heretical predilection was ret forth, though I have not 
heard that it was followed by any re; ve or vindictive proceedin: 
on the part of the police. It is said also, though for this I cannot 3 
that the powers of the Vatican bad offered to the various parochial ad- 
ministrations of the city certain suma of money, as is to be ex- 


usual, 
pended in giving brilliancy to the | 
lined the aiior y dieplay, bat that one and all bad de- 

















came here, more than four weeks sivuce ; bat I am at ease now, my first 
term having expired, aud being a tenant at my own will from day to 
day. 

Bat will the Freach troops be withdrawn? This is the local and press- 
ing question of the moment here, which has shoved to the wall that 
other and more general one, touching Congress, or no Congress. I in- 
cline to think they will not, It will best suit their master to play the 
magnanimous as to the Pope’s personal protection, let the Vatican thun- 


der as it may ; for I cannot believe that a request for the withdrawal 


will be burriedly issued thence. 

As for the main Italian question, I will not trouble the reader with 
many remarks thereupon, for reasons heretofore made known to bim. 
Yet must [ express my satisfaction that Louis Napoleon bas apparently 
taken the unpalatable course which he commends to the Pope—be has 
even made a virtue of necessity, and, after struggling hard daring many 
moathe to stop the ball which he bad put in motion, seems disposed to 
let itroll on. If I do not adopt all the high-toned congratulations which 
I see in print, on his so-called coming over to the policy of Great Britain, 
it is because I remember the proverb about not hallooing till one is well 
out of the wood. And was there ever such a labyrinth as the approach 
to the Cabinet of the Tuileries? The very latest clues to it, simaltaneouel. 
given to admiring Europe, lead in exactly opposite directions. I eat 
of the Emperor's letter to Pius [X., dated on the 31st of December last, and 
of the oft-quoted pamphlet supposed to foreshadow the doom of the Sov- 
ereiga Pontiff, now all but officially avowed as springing from the same 
source. The letter declares that the fear (not the hope, mind that,) of 
seeing revolution spread further into the Papal States was a moving 
cause tow the peace of Villafranca. The pamphlet roundly a 
claims that further revolation is not only inevitable, but desirable. The 
letter counsels submission to an accomplished fact—the defection of one 
district ; but it couples therewith the expectation that a Congress will 
guarantee the remajnder! The pamphlet—but why should I proceed? 
All the world knows how widely different are its conclusions. Once 
more therefore I lag behind the crowd of worshippers, and think that 
Louis Napoleon bas shown more greatness of mind, if not more wisdom, 
in following out his own views of Free Trade, as just announced to us, 
than in all his acts, hes, writings, and little coups d'état, connected 
with the Italian question from first to last. 

Let no one suppose that in a pecuniary point of view there are many, 
if any, grand prizes in our British diplomatic life. Here is Mr. Odo Ras- 





sell for instance, nephew to our Foreign Secretary, worked almost to | the 


death, beeause our government is too mean to allow him an assistant or 
clerk. His despatches must be voluminous just now, and profoundly in- 
teresting ; but the fair-copying for transmission is scarcely fit employ- 
ment for one whose time and talents ought to be so much more profita- 
bly occupied. Notwithstanding his unrecognised position, he is received 
very cordially by the government bere, such as itis. By the war’ Lord 
Lyons, now at Washington, occupied for six years the place now held by 
Mr. Russell. The latter, I may add, would be most glad at some future 
day to be transferred again to the United States. e speaks of them 
with unaffected interest, and of their people and policy and destiny as 
wortby of the closest attention. 

After perambulating the Museums of the Vatican and the Capitol, and 
countless others of less note, Venuees pall upon one’s eye. here are 
two, however, of modern date, which I desired to see—both painted, and 
one of the twoin marble. I speak of Gibson’s and Page’s respective 
goddesses, whereof the world bas beard much. The sculptor’s Venus 
now in bis stadio is, I believe, a duplicate or triplicate of the coloured 
statue which has caused so much discussion, but the effect of which can 
only be judged by inspection. Now I decidedly range myself on the 
side of those who hold this colouring process derogatory to “ high Art.”’ 
The body and limbs indeed, being stained but lightly with a yellowish 
tinge, n thereby, for the hue resembles that of long-baried statuary, 

is by far more grateful than cold white marble even ome this be 
of the purest. But when it comes to tinting hair and eyes and lips, Art 
descends to imitation ; and only the supreme genius of Gibson saves bis 
work from being ent as vulgar. Iam glad to know that his in- 
novation is less and less approved. 

Mr. Page’s Veous—noumber 3, if I mistake not—is not yet sufficiently 
advanced towards finish, to enable one to speak of it with confidence. 
Still, in — and in colour, it ie certain that it will prove another 
masterpiece. Io coloar especially Mr. Page has scarcely arival. He 
has studied deeply the secrets of the Venetian school, and has fathomed 
some of its most expressive mysteries, Nevertheless, if I am rightly in- 
formed as to the peculiarities of his picture now on exhibition in America, 
I am sure that I should have protested indignantly nst ite indelicacy, 
had I been at my post when it arrived. The subject is not a nice one to 
handle, especially when one is not enabled to speak from personal obser- 
vation ; yet may I express my surprise that a modern artist has shown 
audacity aod bud taste, on a point whereon the depraved Pompeians at 
least had some reticence.—I am glad to add that Mr. Page’s indisputable 
talent is not limited to these ticklish matters. On an easel, side by side 
with the Venas, stands a half complete picture of Aaron and Hur uphold- 
ing the hands of Moses, whilst Joshua “ prevailed” in fight against the 
Amalekites. It promises to be a great success and a legitimate one. 

Admirable sketches are not always the precursors of first-class paint- 
ings ; nor bave I—in the case of Mr, Wild, of Boston, one of the resident 
artists—seen any finished works through which I might trace his ability 
to avail himself of bis gathered material. But his sketches in oil—chiefly 
takea in the Albambra of Granada and at Venice—are among the very 
best that have come under my eye. 

How weary one becomes of gorgeous decoration in the interiors of 
cbarches! Costly marbles, lapis lazali, and malachite! Malachite, 
lapis lazuli, aud costly marbles! I declare that one of the most refresh- 
ing sights of Rome is the English Protestant Chapel, outside the walls, 
during eervice on Sundays. It is altogether devoid of ornament, archi- 
tectural or otherwise, and might be defined, in Scriptural phrase, as “a 
large upper room” furnished with benches and desks. Noting this, and 
contrasting it with the week’s experience, I nothing wonder that we are 
all so fond of coming to Rome—only that any Prot can be capabl 
of * going over’’ in that direction. 

Hotel-keepers, hackmen, custodians of public and private galleries, the 
innumerable bost that seeks a livelihood in administering to the wants of 
foreigners, together with young-lady visitors in general, combine in de- 
clariug this to be a season dull beyond ordinary precedent. In inverse 
proportion to the wailings of those who find business or pleasure stag- 
nant, clients and beaux scarce, is my delight in the comparative quiet of 
the place. There is little to remiud one of May Fair or the Fifth Ave- 
nue. Parties are given only at long intervals. St. Peter’s is not now 
an Exchange for fashionable gossip. There are positively more R 
than strangers, on a sunny afternoon, upon the Pincian. The lounger 








~— at his ease. 


does not surely come to Rome for the sake of its public entertain- 
ments—apart at least, from those that appertain to the Church, which, 
curious enough in the beginning, if wearisome after awhile, are never- 
Py 4 sv ee Thus I have —— several invitations to 
the Opera, whereat a mediocre performance is my utter abomiuation. 
Advised however that the favourite actor of the Sem populace, Tom- 
maso Salvioi, was in bimself a spectacle worth the seeing, I have profited 
by the good counsel, and may now announce a celebrity whose fame, 
I thiok, has not yet crossed the Atlantic. Salvini is more than a good 
actor; he is a great one. He has force, intelligence, and originality, 
though whilst possessing a fine frame and lofty stature, he is not gifted 
with mobility of features. I baveseen bim twice—that is to say in Alfieri’s 
onad eniatenteael Han play-bill, the G siguitying Gupian 
peare”’ ing to talian play-bill, ifyio, ielmo. 
The utter barrenness of the stage, the entire tha ; m - — » the 
paucity of personages, in the former i cm have gladdened the 
heart of any devotee to the old Greek Bat the players were ter- 
ribly in earnest, and compelled the audience into the very closest atteu- 
tion. Further, I will only say that Salvini’s action induced in me a de- 
sire to see bim in what is counted his best part. A dissertation upon the 
os or the romantic or the mixed style of the day, would scarcely be 
in place. 
should have said that in the five Acts of “ Orestes” there was no 
’s tomb, roughly drawn on can- 


vas, sufficed to set off Ci ’s Electra’s su- 
fare Sein, So Serato ot Eytades to bie Gund, and the of 
is friend by the Furies. It was otherwise in “ Othello.” wasa 


atiempt at scenic effect and change ; nor were the varied per- 





souages wanting who give euch brilliant relief, in the original, to the 





main action of the play. It is true that Charles Kean might have poob- 

the groupings. On the other band, the resque costumes 
would have rejoiced —? ofa Raskin, Titian might have painted them 
a theatrical wardrobe in England or America could never have supplied 
them. The Jago too was excellent in his way,—a moured, plau- 
sible villain ; and though the Desdemona was neither so young nor s9 
fair as to make the “ sense ache” at ber, and rolled berr in her 
mouth as it had been a pea yet ey ten she feared to let fall, 
she was intent upon her work, and tnat’s balf the battle. Salvini, as the 
Moor, was greater than any man I have seen since the elder Kean ; calm, 
subdued, sclf-possessed in the earlier portions, but es out, as the 
climax is reached, into paroxysms of passion that seemed indeed toshake 
his soul. At the famous point where he insists — Tago waking his 
suspicions sure, his movements were inexpressibly grand. He flew 
upon his tempter and bore him to the ground, glaring over him as 
though hesitating only as to which limb he should first rend apart, 
Then suddenly, recalled to his better self, the shame of his violence 
overcame him as it were, and he drew off, so changed, so 
humiliated, that it was almost piteous to see him. The 
The dusky complexion, assumed for the time, is in his favour; for 
thereby is concealed the want of one attribute of his art, whereto I have 
already alluded. I could point out divers excellencies ; but they would 
not interest the general reader. I conclade therefore by saying that 
Salvini is held by his countrymen—he is a Roman—to be second only to 
his master, Modena, who is now unable to play bere, having been mixed 
up in certain political escapades. He, that is Salvini, was engaged, two or 
three years ago, to play “ Othello,” in Paris. Ristori, I am told, is not 
popular here. She is thought to have coquetted with, or I should say 
courted, Parisian favour. 

The Theatre wherein I saw Salvini is called the Capranica. It is 
large, but studiously eimple in its arrangements, forming in this respect 
ao extraordinary contrast with the houses in Paris, which every one 
knows are subdivided ad infinitum, each division having a separate name, 
and for the most @ special e. Here it is pit or box—nothing 
else, not even stalls—with five tiers of boxes, all unique in size. There, 
= has not been pe bed decide a ae theatre, stalles 

orchestre, baignoires, avant seénes, Sare, de cole, grillées, par- 
terre, and I know not what beside? So io the posh different. 
Here they may almost be called brutal ; for there is something ferocious 
in the cruelty with which they hiss at or ridicule man or woman u 
the stage, at the slightest variation from what they hold to be the 
correct. The process would be severe ; but I must say it would do some 
of our New York interpolators a world of gocd, were they only to be spat 
through it for one night. w. Y. 
Rome, 21st January, 1860. 





WALLACE'’S| THEA = TRE. 


NABATED AND UNEQUALLED SUCCESS. THE DRAMATIC INTEREST, PLOT, 
lacidents, Language, 5uperb Scenery, Music, and Effects, combined in we Drama of 


POOR YOUNG MAN, 
Continue to fl) the Theatre with NIGHTLY CROWDS. 





EXHIBITION OF PAINTINGS. 
INTERNATIONAL ART INSTITUTION, 
NO. 694 BROADWAY, COR. OF FOURTH 8T. 
This select Gallery has lately received many new works, among which are: 


THE PORTRAIT OF ALEX. VON HUMBOLDT, in life size, by J. Scunapen, Berlin. 
“THE FORGOTTEN TASK,” by Meren, von Bremen. 

“THE CHRISTMAS TREE,” Cartoon, by Ta. Mintaor, Dusseldorf. 
“CHARLEMAGNE,” Historica! Painting, by Ciara Onnicas, Berlin. 

Open from 10 A.M., to 10 P.M. Admission Twenty-five Cents. 


s@ IN consequence of a house in this city assuming our firm-name, we are 
compelled to request co! ndents to address us as Youna & Angan, Pub 
lishers Albion Newspaper, New York Crry. 


Drep.—At Bedford, Long Island, on Monday the 13th inst., Jawes W. Lvoars, 
4 native of England, in the 58th year of his age. 
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Great Britain. 

Some of those who think very deeply, tell us that the very mild asage 
which politicians and parties and public projects get in England now-e- 
day at the bands of opponents, is not favourable to the development of 
the mental vigour of the people, and destroys in a great measure theirsense 
of right and wrong in affairs of State. If this be so, the reception of the 
Queen’s Speech by the nation, must have a very demoralizing tendency, 
for never were the annual ministerial utterances through the lips of Ma- 
jesty more favourably received by press and people. Indeed the whole 
matter of the speech seems to have almost escaped hostile criticism out 
of Parliament, and therefore it is, perhaps, that its manner bas received 
more than usual attention, The slovenliness of its grammatical con- 
struction, briefly noticed in the Albion, bas been the theme of several 
“ emart” essays, one of the best of which we reprint for the entertainment 
of our readers. After all, however, we must not be too captious. It is 
at least better to have good news inelegantly told, than a budget of 
misfortunes disclosed to us in language the most elegant. 

The most interesting item of Parliamentary intelligence is conveyed 
to us literally in a score of words by telegraph from St. John. “On 
the question of appointing a committee te investigate the miscellaneous 
expenditare of the country, ministers are defeated.’’ The majority seems 
a respectable one—it is twenty-eight—buat we are really interested to 
know what it is all about. Why should ministers re-ist such an enquiry, 
unless urged as a party manceavre or to throw discredit on the govern- 
ment. And as the Opposition succeeded, what then? Or was ita merely 
accidental blow, falling suddenly on minist in the ab of their 
usual supporters? 

It is pleasant to be assured on the best possible authority—a statement 
in Parliament by the Foreign Minister—that the governments of this and 
our own country are at last about to concert means to stop the cruelties 
practised on board American merchant ships ateea. The means, indeed, 
seem simple enough. Nothing but the sure and speedy administration 
of strict justice in these cases will diminish them, as we know from the 
experience of our own ile marine, especially that engaged in the 
coasting trade, before the institution of police magistrates in the chief 
ports of the Kingdom. The matter is now in the hands of Mr. Dallas and 
Lord Jobn Russell, aad from them the public on either side of the Atlan- 
tic may look for asatisfactory solution of the difficulties which have hi- 
therto prevented cruelties at sea from beiug punished as promptly and 
severely as injuries on land. 

Mr. Gladstone is to introduce his badget on the 6th of March, and he 
will then inform an expectant public what are the exact conditions of 
the Anglo-French commercial alliance, which all agree in giving Mr. 
Cobden the honour of bringing about. 











France, Italy, and Austria. 

The Pope dies bard. Roman Catholic prelates have generally been 
astute politicians ; but Pius 1X. is more a priest than a statesman. He 
locks at only one side of the question which has been brought before him 
in such a startling manner. He recognises as enduring vital forces only 
the allegiance due to the chair of St. Peter and respect for vested right® 
All other motives he regards as originating in the echemes of political 
adventurers and unprincipled demagogues, who take advantage of the rest- 
less discontent of an ignorant people. He is not only not master of the sitaa- 
tion, but he does not even comprebead it. In the great emergency which he 
is called upon to meet, he exhibits only one trait of character, and that, sol- 
dierly rather than a statesmanlike, is one of which only the event can, ua- 
der any circumstances prove the value :—he does not know when he is 





beaten. Otherwise he would surely now retire gracefully from the Geld, 
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him the t and tender consideration, nay even the gra- 

a at — soeanean ent with the undiminished religious reverence 

and submission of all the faithfal members of his church, in bis revolted 

vinces, a8 well as out of them. But no: he fights to the last calcis et 

cai ibus, and replies to Louis Napoleon’s letter advising him to give up 

‘he euatest, by an encyclical epistle in which he attempts to rally all 
Roman Catholic Christeadom to his support. 


more important thao it is; 
words about words. The firs 


™ veneration and love” for the Holy Father, and declaring 
aoe pe of the blessed St. Peter chal be preserved inviolate 
in all its integrity, and protected from attack. The value of the last 
assurance could hardly be well overrated, if the eminent individual to 
whom it is addressed were confident of the ability of those who give it 
to make it good. We must confess to a most heretical scepticism 
upon that point; bat he it would seem is troubled with little doubt, for 
he breaks out into an ecstacy of religious joy and thankfulness over these 
mere expressions of devotion on the part of interested and powerless men. 
After noticing Louis Napoleon’s famous letter, the Pope goes on to say 
that he can “in no manner edhere to that counsel because, considering 
his dignity and that of the Holy See, together with the rights of that See 
which belong not to the dynasty of any royal family, but to all Catho- 
lic, to do so would be attended with insurmountable difficulties !” Those 
difficulties are chiefly the violation of the solemn oaths which bind the 
Pope (his official oaths, of course), the consequent injury to all Catholics, 
the insurrections which would be excited in the rest of the States of the 
Chureb, and finally “ the weakening of the rights not only of the Princes 
of Italy, who have been unjastly despoiled of their domains, but also of 
all the Pricces of the Christian universe, who could not see with indiffer- 
ence the introduction of certain most pernicious principles.” What is to be 
done with an estimable and venerable ecclesiastic who discusses a question 
like that of the independence and consolidation of Italy in this style, and 
who cannot or will not eee that the consequences which he dreads in certain 
circumstaoces are upon him already, or are inevitable, whatever he may 
decide to do !—Louis Napoleon’s course in regard to his part of the affair 
as very prompt. The Univers published the Pope’s letter, and the 
Univers found itself promptly suppressed, extinguished ; and the Consti- 
lutionnel, in an article which is known to have the approbation of the Em- 
peror, professes devotion to the Catholic Church, and dectares that what- 
ever may be the issue of this question as to the temporalities of the Holy 
See, no schism wil! grow out of the misunderstanding between the Pope 
and the Emperor, because the day of schism has paseed away. Sure 
enough, there go two words to that bargain ; for the Pope may excom- 
municate the Emperor, even if he should not lay an interdict upon his 
dominions, which be hardly would do. But his Holiness will be as little 
likely to take the former step, for the very good reason that his advisers 
must see that it would have not the least effect upon the French Em- 
peror, who, whatever he might say, would act the same in communion, 
or out of communion with Holy Church. The only consequence of an 
excommanication of Louis Napoleon which the world has reason to ap- 
hend, is bis assassination by some fanatic, who would think himself 
doing God service by patting such an enemy of the Church to death ; 
‘and who, bis victim being excommunicated, would regard an expiation of 
his deed at the guillotine (if, indeed, that were the issue) as only his en- 
trance into Paradise without the preliminary purification of purgatory. 

Meantime the consolidation of Northern Italy under the sceptre of the 
King of Sardinia becomes more and more certain, as day follows day. 
Tuscany and Emilia have already proclaimed the principles of the Sar- 
dinian Constitution as their fundamental law; and the former has 
adopted the Sardinian law for the regulation of elections. The next step 
may be, as those who ought to know suppose it will, the invitation to 
these Provinces to send delegates to a Sardinian Parliament about to be 
convened. The revolution as far as they are concerned, might then be 
regarded as quietly accomplished.—But Louis Napoleon, although he 
declared that he undertook the Italian war with no purpose of conquest, 
or even aggrandisement, seems to be executing a pretty little political 
manceuvre for bis own benefit in Nice and Savoy. There is a probability 
that the people of those provinces will be induced to declare themselves 
in favour of an annexation to France ; and could Victor Emmanuel be so 
disobliging as to refuse to gratify them, under the circumstances? and so 
Louis Napoleon will receive two provinces as his honorarium for the 
trouble he has taken im re Italy versus Austria, and France will have the 
Alps for her southern and south-eastern boundaries. 

And then as to Austria, her case seems to be growing worse and 
worse, as those of France and Italy grow better. Proceedings of rebel- 
lious and revolutionary character take place constantly in Venice, in 
which ancient and silent city the spirit of noisy modern independence 
seems at last to bave broken loose irrepressibly. The Austrian govern- 
ment, meaning to use the ounce of prevention, declared through the lips | 
of one of ite military officers stationed under the lion of St. Mark, that | 
this revolutionary movement was all in vain ; for Austria would not 
give up Venice while there was a single musket left to defend her title to 
it. But the change which a few months has made in the attitude of the 
people of Italy toward their foreign rulers may be measured by the fact, 
that this declaration produced no effect whatever; the movement 
against which it was directed going on just as if it had not! 
been made.—The end of Austrian rule would seem also to be rapidly 
approaching in Hungary. This is to be gathered less from any 
actually rebellious demonstrations than from the firm and elastic 
spirit of nationality which manifests itself thronghout the discon- 
tented kingdom of the Magyars. It is said that newspapers 
devoted to ihe expression of this sentiment of Hungarian nationality 
are appearing in all the towns of any importance ; and to be nationally 
Hungarian is to be violently against Austrian rule. The Haogarians 
are reported not to be alone in this feeling. It is said that the young 
men of Servia and Croatia have been fraternizing in the true French 
style with the young Hungarians, and have solemnly bound themselves 
to stand by Hungary. This style of procedure seems a little theatrical 
to us of Anglo-Saxon blood ; bat we must make allowance for difference 
of national manners. At all events it is to be accepted as an indication 
of the feeling which vow pervades all the small Provinces dependant on 
Hungary. Another sign of the times in this quarter is the resignation 
by several Hungarian officers of their commands in the Austrian army, 
their parpose being plainly te rid themselves of a soldier’s duty before 
the impending conflict breaks out. Its own sense of the nature of the 
emergency the Austrian government shows by probibiting the officers of 
odes serving in Hungary from marrying Hungarian girls. The ob- 
anee Prohibition is of course to prevent there officers from having 
any family ties in Hangary, so that, should the struggle come, they may 
set with greater freedom against the Hungarians. Bat, according to 
the correspondent of a London paper, the cleverness of the Viennese 
Government seems likely in this matter to overreach itself, inasmach as 
several officers, either from being indignant at the unwarranted inter. 
ference with their private sentiments, or from other causes, have resigned, 
and others are expected to do the same. 











turn back the waves of a second Hungarian revolution. 


into fresh notice by an article in the London Times, which is evidently 
written with fall knowledge of the present state of the negotiations upon 
i j i ll known facte of the 
the entire document, were its substance even the subject. The article, after stating anew the we 

wanenee for it is not only “ words, words, words,” but | Case, Says that at the time of the Convention which established the 49th 
t part of it is devoted to the setting forth | parallel as the boundary line, it was presumed “that the proceedings 
assurances of sympathy and devotion which the Pope has | should be regulated rather by mutual utility and advantage than by any 

ee ete the faithful rn expressing “ the most ardent | other consideration,” and that it (the Times) has reason to believe that 
reesived trom proposals have been made to the United States Government which may 
fairly satiefy both countries. These proposals are in effect that instead 


channel chosen as the boundary line in this little archipelago which 


| the shape of an excitement ; the audiences applaud decorously, and the news- 


At all events it is not with such a broom that Austria will be able to 





San Juan. 
The mooted point as to the possession of this island has been brought 


of the Rosario channel (claimed by the British goveroment,) or the 
Haro strait (claimed by the Americans,) there shall be a third 


will not only evade the two disputed courses, but will leave the 
Americans in possession of the larger share of the debated territory. 
The channel proposed cuts off the island of San Juan alone to the West, 
and thus gives the United States all the others. The Times adds, “so 
considerable, in fact, is the concession thus made that it reasonably sug- 
gests a little compensation, and we believe the American Government 
will be asked to give us the whole of a certain coast headland which the 
49th parallel now cuts in two. 

On the contrary the Americans say, that according to the original 
terms of the treaty, not only did San Juan belong to the United States, 
bat a part of Vancouver’s Island ; that it was solely in a spirit of accom- 
modation that the United States ted to the deflection of the boun- 
dary to the West and South, in order that Great Britain might be left in 
entire possession of Varcouver’s, and for that purpose only ; and that to 
make this concession the ground for giving up yet more of what was se- 
cured to the United States by the Convention is unreasonable, and pre- 
presuming, not to say aggressive. This is the state of the case on both 
sides ; and the Americans hold their so tenaciously that we fear some 
other compromise must be proposed than that brought forward by the 
Times. 








New Brunswick and Nova Scotia. 

The Legislature of New Brunswick was opened by the Lieutenant-Go- 
vernor on the 9th inst. with a speech which discloses the very satisfact 
condition of the Provincial affairs. The harvest of the last year was 
good ; the demand for the staple product of the country—lumber—has 





“ 


increased ; “ the Fisheries have been successful ; and the increase which | g 


the Revenue of the past year exhibits, when compared with that of pre- 
ceding years, is a gratifying proof of the revival of commerce and of the 
general prosperity of the people.”’ This is all very satisfactory, and no 
lees gratifying is the information that the progress already made in con- 
structing the railway from St. John to the shores of the St. Lawrence, 
opposite to Prince Edward Island, encourages the hope that next sum- 
mer the whole line of some 116 miles will be open for traffic. Manage- 
ment which has carried this important provincial work to its present for- 


discouraging circumstances, may be surely relied on to compass what 
this speech indicates Projects for agricultural improvement; for the 
settlement of wild Jands ; for the adoption of the decimal system of com 
putation ; for a Bankruptcy Law ; and for taking the decennial census 
oceupy the remainder of the Speech and leave the reader to anticipate 
an active, short, pleasart, and prosperous session of the New Brunswick 
Legislature. 

Of the affairs of Nova Scotia, and its ministerial “ crisis,” little has 
reached asin addition to that which we communicated to our readers 
last week. The late government seems to have urged the Lieutenant- 
Governor strongly, to dissolve the Assembly which has been so recently 
elected ; but his Excellency has, most wisely we think, for more reasons 
than he expresses, declined. The same queetioas were before the country 
when it chose its representatives as are before it now. A majority of the 
House is ready to carry on the business of the country, and whether that 
majority consists of duly qualified members is a question not for the crown 
but for the House itself, under the law, to decide. It is enough for Lord 
Mulgrave to know, as possessor of the royal perogative, that the members 
bave been returned by the sheriffs as duly elected, and there his Excellen- 
cy’s functions in the matter would seem to end. The result may be in- 
convenient ; but it will certainly be far better for the Province, even if it 
end in half a dozen seats being declared vacant, than to plunge the Pro- 
vinee into all the excitement,—not to mention the peculiarly local strife 
and bitterness—of a general election. Mr. Young and Mr. Howe will, in 
all probability, be able to form a stable government out of the present 
materials which the country has furnished to their bands; and it is 
scarcely probably that their majority will be lessened by an appeal to 
the constituents of such members as may be declared by a Committee of 
the House disqualified to sit therein under their present retaro. 





yAusic. 


The Fourteenth Street establishment prospers quietly and unostentatiously, 
ander the graceful influence of the youthful Patti. Her nights are indisputably 
de nights of the season, There does not, however, appear to be anything in 


papers are positively lazy at the operatic bellows. We have never witnessed a 
success more distinct or less obtrusive. It seems as though the habitués of the 
Opera had taken the pet prima donna under their particular charge, with a quiet 
determination to make her season the most brilliant on record. Enthusiasm 
usually comes from other sources. Let us rejoice that for once it proceeds from 
a legitimate channel. 

The week leaves us nothing to record save a hasty but good performance ot 
Weber's “ Freischatz”—a work which is not a favourite with the American 
public, and which, to speak honestly, is a bore in any other language than the 
German. A drama so peculiarly tic needs abundant dialogue, and a li- 
beral jolting of ideas. In the original we have both verbosity and stupidity ; 
the only reasonable thing being the music, and that is used like red or blue fire 
to light up certain situations. Mr. Hector Berlioz, who like every other musi- 
cian, is an intense admirer of Weber's instrumentation, has supplied recitatives 
to fit the German drama to the Italian lyric stage, where speech is prohibited. 
The in th ives are good enough, but they do not contribute to the 
lightness of the work, and by prodacing a certain continuity of thought, make it 
rather ridiculous than romantic. Considered as an Opera, there are abundant 
reasons for the notable indifference of the public. The vocal pieces are laboured 
and unsingable ; the choral pieces so peculiarly four-partish that none but a 
German can appreciate them ; and the instrumental morceauz so hackneyed that 
every one knows them by heart. In proof of these allegations, we may state 
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a complete success in the part of Agatha ; and that of all the great Italian cho- 
ruses attached to first-class Metropolitan establishments there is not one that 
can sing the Huntsman’s Chorus decently. Every one knows that the Overture 
(the chief inetramental piece) is played ad nauseam. 

Notwithstanding the objections of our regular audiences to “‘ Der Freischutz,” 


ward state, surrounded as the undertaking has hitherto been by many gaat 


that of all the first-class singers in the world there is not one who has ever made P 


entrusted to Mrs. Strakosch,and consequently became the heaviest. The Chorus 
at the Academy being almost entirely German, entered into the spirit of the 
composer, and barked with great musical precision. Some new scenery by 
Calayo contributed to the general effect of the Incantation Scene (which was not 
more than usnally funny), and the Orchestra, under Mr. Bergmann, interpreted 
the really beautiful instrumental ideas of the composer faultlessly. Altogether 





the performance was a success for those who could enjoy it, and led to a repeti- 
tion on Thursday night. 


Miss Patti is announced to sing in Flotow’s Opera of “ Martha” during the 
coming week. 


—S 


Drama. 


I see no reason why the pleasing sports of the Circus should not soon be 
transferred from the public arena of the Amphitheatre to the happy seclusion 
of the domestic back-parlour. The example of Mr. Cooke’s performances affords 
a lively hope that this addition to the resources of the fireside, may be very 
easily made by the most cautious and considerate parent, without peril to the 
persons of his ‘‘ olive branches,” or damage to his ormula and bubl, his Justres 
and his mirrors. 
For certainly nothing can be less like the Circus of our childhood than the 
pectacle p ted to the astonished eye by the stage of Niblo’s Garden, under 
the existing equestrian régime. That is, always provided that the aforesaid eye 
and its owner be not located in one of the aristocratic upper tier of private boxes, 
in which case it will be more steadily astonished by the absence of all spectacles 
whatever, than by the presence of any one in particular. Spiteful people 
who have never known a live lord, nor even dined with a Fifth-avenue nabob, 
are much given to compassionating all the “ nobs” of earth as a set of misera- 
ble victims who lead out their doleful days in a condition of gilded wretched 
The sight of a female attired in velvet and furs, and reclining on the back seat of 
a sumptuous carriage, behind a prancing pair of blooded bays, fills them with 
emotions of pity, almost as intense as those which are excited in the less en- 
lightened mind by the contemplation of ragged children sweeping the crossings 
of wet and muddy streets, or of abject mothers, crouched upon the steps of 
shops, and huddling up their famished babies in their shivering arms on bleak 
winter pights under the cold glare of the Broadway gas-lights I do not very often 
take precisely this view of opulence and luxury, thinking in my ignorance that 
the lot of a millionaire has its sunny side as well as another, and that there must 
be somewhere a silver lining to the most purple cloud. But when I rashly 
put myself the other night into the upper tier of costly private boxes at Niblo’s 
Garden, I began to think there might be some truth in these opinions after all. 
Magnificent I was certainly, and solitary in my magnificence, with the excep- 
tion of a few “swells” far down below me, for not another human being had 
made en investment of equal im ce with my own, in the accommodations 
of this cheerful place of public entertainment. To the right hand and to the 
left stretched a jon of empty boxes, amid which I “ sate, grand, gloomy, 
and peculiar,” and beheld hundreds of my less fortunate fellow-creatures nod- 
ding and rustling, and chattering away their less pretentious hour, in the un- 
istinguished p ly at my feet. But I soon discovered that these 
simple swains and lasses were —— souls at sources of 


en to me. As soon as any aspiring acrobat began to mount a little 
higher than his brethren into the air, 











k 
whic overhung me like a canopy, I could perceive that he was ex- 
hibiting marvellous feats of agility grace to the admiring optics of the mul- 
titude below. Wherefore I earnestly counsel d and to my 
readers whenever their tastes or their children lead them violently into Mr. 
sehentenent 





Niblo’s Garden. For the who now that scene of * 
are really such skilful and clever acrobats that it is a thousand pities any one 
should lose the least of their unim nd asl an with 
saying, the whole thing is such a wonderful improvement in the way of the ele- 


our time were little t its too, and dragged our helpless its to and fro on 
Saturday afternoons for the delight of our insatiable eyes. The world of tan and 
saw-dust is no more ; the curtain rises now, a drop-curtain, mark you, 
as any theatre boasts, not to the of dissonant and 
horns bat to the “ Dorian mood of flutes and soft recorders,” to airs from the 
Opera, and Variations upon Strauss and Lanner: a parterre of flowers. 
bordered by a demure walk of what appears to be the best. gravel ever seen, 
replaces the venerable and ever-musty ring. The very clown has suffered a sea- 
change. He is no} a clown in calico, but a mystic littering creature who 
looks, for all the world, like that immortal hero of Mr. Ireland's Shakespeare- 
forgery, Prince Vortigern, clothed in the “ painted vest,” 
“ Which from a naked Pict his grandsire won.” 
Bars of alte’ lake and bistre, and blue and gold, diversify his gleami 
limbs and supple loins, and as he gambols wildly about the circle to the onan 
of his master’s whip, he seems a sort of tropical snake or monstrous and magni- 
ficent lizard from the opulent realms of the Orinoco, where every tree 
is ablaze with living jewels, and the whole earth laughs in diamonds 
as lustily as under sterner skies in corn and flowers. If you ask 
of this ey civilization and gutta-percha. Tbe saw- 
dust and the tan once , all these splendours became ble, and gut- 
ta-percha has abolished the saw-dust and the tan. I am “inclined to k 
too that it has abolished the bones and muscles of the Acrobats themselves. 
Certainly no human beings, save the Chinese jugglers (and I have always had 
my doubts about the human nature of the Chinese in general, and of their jug- 
giers in particular,) ever contrived to twist and turn, and contort and revert ail 
the processes and articulations of their precious mortal bodies with such impunity 
and success, as some of these minions of the ring now at Niblo’s Garden. There 
is a young English boy there, with an extremely human 
on his two legs like rest of us, is as healthy, , aad common-place an 
English lad as you will see on any cricket ground in three kingdoms, but 
who no sooner throws two or three preliminary summersaults than he instant! 
becomes not one bat a series of monsters as ue as any that the monkish 
fancy of the middle ever carved in stone or upon the miserere benches, 
or the crotchets, or gargoyls of abbey or cathedral church. Tbe learned 
Von Hammer, in his treatise concerning homet, that Anti-Christ whom the 
Templars were accused of worshipping, has collected a set of figures each more 
fantastical luted and congl te than the other, as the symbols em- 
ployed by these wicked knights in their worship. Among them all I doubt if 
there be one which this strange boy could not instantly execute in flesh and 
blood. to p> aye experiment. But this flexible youth and 
the athletic brothers , who make a joke of walking about on each other’s 
heads, and of flinging themselves from one side of the stage to the other, like 
apes, are not the only nor even the marvels of the scene. 
There is a pretty being there named Zoyara, a sort of circus-riding Chevalier 
D’Eon, who is reaping a singular glory from the uncertainty which prevails as 
to his, her, or ite sex. All hag yoy ladies admire it desperately, as a 
ise ; while all the young gentlemen fall violently in love with 
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E 


face, who when he stands 





tieman in disgui 

t, asa maiden equally mighty and m For my own part, I 

think it a wonderfully graceful rider, and to know nothing and to 

less about its maniére d'etre, its habits, its customs, or its character. 

Only, when I introduce, as I mean to do, a smail circus into my back par- 
lour, I shall remember the Chevalier Faublas and the laws, and have 
no Zoyaras under my roof. Que matters of this sort may be useful as 
baits to the public curiosity, but they can hardly be commended on grounds 
either of private propriety or public morality, Neither shall I have any 
“ trained ponies,” for much as I ise and detest ‘‘ learned pigs,” I consider a 
pony who eats apple-pie, sits on his hind-legs, and clatters backwards up a flight 
of steps from nowhere to nowhere and back again, to be the lowest and most 
contemptible member of the whole dramatic prof: ssion. 


——— 


Patts and Faucics. 


A propos of our editorial remarks a week or two since upon the severity 
and, above all, the great and sudden changes of the American climate, 
we notice that ia the vicinity of New York oo tbe 16.b inst. the ther- 
mometer stood at 61 degrees at noon, and that at 7 o’clock on the 17th, 
the same thermometer in the same exposure indicated 6 degrees ; a differ- 


HAMILTON. 


ence of nearly 60 in the course of eighteen hourre.————The 
ren cus of Prince Biward laland for the past yeor. exoeeds tbat of the 
year previous by £7,000, Island Currency.————A project is on foot in 
Canada to aid 


production and exportation of flax. There is a move- 
ment with a similar object in the Western States. The Canadian 
ature will assemble for the deepatch of business on the 28th inst., 
at It is intended to publish the proceedings of the Cunedian 
parliament in a Mirror of Parliament after the manuer of the British Han- 
sard, which is at once @ delight and a terror to all members, If the 
hes are carefally and impartially the Mirror will be 
a valuable record of legislative sayingy.—————The 25th ult. 
being the second anniversary of the marriage of the Princess 
Royal, the Prince Regent gave a grand dianer at Berlin io honoar of 
the day, and Lord Bloomfield a soirée-coucert.————The famous M. 
About fought a duel lately with M. Vaudon, and received a wound in 
the sword-arm of no davgerous character. The cause of the duel was 








there was a foreign attendance at the performance which was we hope sufficient | °°™€ observations from M. About’s satirical pen, in the Opinion Nationale, 


possible with the rile of the heroine; Junca was admirable as Caspar ; 
and Stigelli struggled with the impossibilities of the tenor rile like 


for managerial purposes. The cast was decidedly good. Colson did all that was 


on the subject of harmony y 

on the 26th ult., for from 30,000 to 40,000 feet of Quebec yellow pine 
timber, at prices from 1s. 49d. to 1s. 8d. per foot-——__—_The 
Marquis of Breadalbave ven @ subscription of £500, towards the 
fund for equipping the bane Volunteers, and the Marquis of West- 








a true artist as he is. The part of Anna, which is the lightest in the Opera, was 
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minster has given a eimilar sum in aid of 

The special Sunday evening services at St. Paul’s, Westminster | 
Abbey, and Exeter Hall, have been resumed, and will probably continue 

until the middle of the year. —Mr. Jobo Massey Stanley, who was | 
compelled to retire from the tarf some three years ago, has liquidated bis | 
liabilities in full by the sale of the Haggerton estates, in Northumberland, | 
to which he came into ‘on on the death of bis mother, Lady Stan- | 
ley. Mr. Cobden bas gone to tbe South of France. ———Severe 
illness has just attacked Baron Charles Poerio. His bralth, which had 
suffered so much in the prisons of the Bourbon of Naples, is now threatened 
by typhus fever. All his old companions in misfortune are constant in their 
attendance at his bedside. —A medal is about to be struck at the 
Paris Mint to commemorate the signature of the Treaty of Commerce be- | 
tween England and France. —Seventy bers of parli telaim 

this session to be wholly excused from serving on election committees, 

on account of being more than sixty ee old.————-Mr. Lumley is 

said to intend opening Her Majesty ’s Theatre this season. A Mi 

lan letter says M. Alexandre Dumas returned a few days ago from | 
Venetia, and is busy there in noting down the memorable events of | 
Garibaldi’s life, which will be shortly given to the public. No bio- 
grapby is more adapted for romantic treatment than his, for it is! 
one jong romance of real life————At a Berlin theatre the whole | 
house bas just applauded rapturously a speech in Schiller’s “ Wal-| 
lenstein” —“ Beware of Austria, she can’t be trasted |’ ————— 

At a ball at the Tuileries, the Empress Eugenie wore a dress composed 
of pink tulle bouillonné, with a white tulle embroidered overskirt, em- 
broidered with gold, looped up with large piok roses ; coiffure of piuk 
rosee and diamonds.—-——In Vienna there has been fought a duel 
across a table with one pistol bulletted, the other blank cartridge- Some- 
how the bullet did not speed to its intended home, but slightly skimming 
the shoulder of the intended victim, rose and shattered a splendid mirror 
to pieces—and this was ail the damage dove. Parliament assem- 
bled on the 29th of November. The budget proposed large redactions 
in the expenditure and a government subsidy for a European telegraph. 
tke EaaeemiesOnenel Sir William Rassell, who was defeated at 
Dover, it will be remembered, is preparing for the vigorous prosecution 
of the el-ction petition———— Mrs. Mary Howitt bas addressed a note to 
the London Critic denying that she has joined the sect of Swedenborgiaas, 
however she may respect them asa body of Christians, and believing 
there are many deep truths in many of their religious doctrines, — 
A curious book has been lately printed in London, for private circula- 
tion by Sir John Simeon. It is the contemporary account, in Italian, 
of the murder of the monster Cenci, and of the execution of his unbappy 
wife aud children. This is the document, we believe, upon which Shelley 
founded bis tragedy——-——There are now published in the United 
Kingdom, 1,041 newspapers, distributed as follows :—England, 734 ; 
Wales, 25 ; Scotland, 138 ; Ireland, 129; British Isles, 15. Of these there 
are 34 daily papers published in England, 6 in Scotland, 10 io Irelaad, 1 
in British Isles. In 1840 there were 472 journals published in the 
United Kingdom. In 1860 the number bad receded to 433. 
funeral of J. W. Pitt Kinau, one of the last of the pure descendants of the 
ancient kings of Hawaii, the dynasty conquered by Kamehameha the 
Great, took place at Honolulu on the 27th December. Keoua, the great 
grandmother of Kinau, is reputed to have possessed the highest chief 
blood, according to Hawaiian genealogy. The funeral drew out a large 
concourse of spectators. The stock of Aliis is dwiodling down to a 
mere bandful. —Prof. T.S. C, Lowe bas turned up in Charleston, S. 
©., where he is explaining his aerial purpose, views and speculations, He 
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has furnished the journals with an apology for the disappearance of him- 


self and balloon from the cogizance of people hereaboute———— 
Canon Wodehouse has, at length, resigned his church preferments, and 
in a letter to the bishop bas set forth the reasons which have led to the 
painful and decisive step. He has come to the conclusion that he could 
pot assent, in what he conceived to be the litera! and established sense 
of our language, to certain parts of our Liturzgy.————Carlo Radio, 
who was sentenced to bard labour for life for bis share io the Orsiai 
lot to assassinate the Emperor of the French, and confined on a small 
and near Cayenne, has made bis escape, with other prisoners, and 
landed at Berbice. It seems that the authorities have no power to sur- 
render them.——-——-The mouumeant of Robert Stephenson in Westmins 
ter Abbey will be a window, by Wailes, of Newcastle. ————M. Jul- 
lien is about to set up his orchestra in Paris. A marriage is about 
to take place between Lady Mary Pleydell Bouverie, youngest daughter 





of the Earl of Radnor, and the Hon. Thomas Wilde, Q.C., brother to | 


Lord Truro——-——The Emperor of Austria has, according to the 
Weekly Register, sent to the Pope a gift in money equivalent to £6,000. 
Queen Christina has also been liberal with her purse, and the King of 
Bavaria promises several th d volunteers ready armed and equi 

ped.—_————A gentleman, not remarkavle for always saying the aight 
thing at the right moment, happened to dine in the Duke of Welling- 
ton’s company one day, aud duriog a pause in the conversation asked 
abruptly, “ Dake, were you not surprised at Waterloo?” The Duke 
auswered, “No; but lam now,”—-———A butcher at Shoreham sent 
just before Christmas, by the French frigate La Corse, which bad been 





undergoing repairs there, a baunch of pure Southdown mutton to the | 


Emperor. He has sioce received, through the medium of the French 
ambassador in London, an autograph letter from the Tuileries, 
acknowledging the thanks of the Emperor, and accompanying it 
with a gold medal intrinsically worth twenty guineas, 
A masked ball was given at the Russian Court on New-Year’s Day, 
which was attended by 24.348 persons!——-——The selection of the 





High School at Ediobargh for the Orleans Princes has, according to the | 


Loudon Tablet, caused great vffeuce to the Roman Catholic Clergy. This 
may, perbaps, balance some of the Ewperor’s sinus against the Church. 
———-——The Morning Herald’s Paris correspondent repeats the statement 
that a portion of the French Imperial Guard have received camping 
equipage. The regiments quartered at Versailles are in perfect readi- 
nese to march at a moment's notice—the officers believe for ltaly. 





A colossal bust of the Emperor Nicholas, the work of the Russiau sculp- | 


tor M, Pimanoff, bas been inau 


urated in the great ball of the St. Peters 
bargh Exchange.-————The 


tT 


uscac papers note the recognition of their 


flag at yoy by the salute of a British man-of-war, the omission of 


which in Malmesbury’s reign was held so offensive, the ship bavicg 
come for apparently no other object but that of iosalt——_——Parie is 
always troubled with English pickpockets, but at present an unusuai 
emigration of London thieves has taken place, tor at Mazas, it is reported, 
‘there are about a dozen, and that prisou is never entirely free from Evg- 
lish professors of sleight-of-hand, whose reputation is so great that the 
police say when wanting to designate extraordinary talent in stealing 
“ He picks pockets like an Eoglisbman.”——_—-—A monument, of Peter- 
head polished granite, has just been erected in Brougbhty Ferry, in me 
mory of the late Dr. Dick, The design consists of au obelisk, fourteen 
feet high, upon a pedestal of corresponding character. | 
renologist bas been examining the Queen's head, and says that 
finds the bump of adbesiveness was sadly deficient, if it existed 
‘there at all. In justice, however, to this gentleman, Mr. Punch must state | 
that the Queen’s bead under examination was a Postage Stamp.— 
The British Government Emigration Board warn Irish emigrants against | 
ing to Peru, the — of that State in regard to settlers being so | 
fodetinite that no reliance can be placed on them.————The British | 
oak of the South Western Counties is falling a prey to galls, like those of 








the Levant, and so alarming is this disease that it is stated by competent 4 


authority that, ucless some effectual stop can be put to the evil, the) 


the movement io his district. | 


—| ceeding in our Australian colonies would succeed, because the result 


lery, and the bust to the Kensington Co! 
lege Hospital bas just received 





llection.— University Col 
a uest from a Mr. Nichols of Picca- 
dilly, London, of £6000.————Anything creditable to Austria should 
be recorded; and a premium just announced for planting mulberries 
and cultivating silkworms in Hungary is one of the few Government acts 
worthy of praise. 


nal drawings and miniaturee. He at first dedicated himself to historical 


paintings, but after a while relinquished this walk of art for portrait-mi- 
niatures. His list of prt a during the last 30 years would be 
simply a reprint of the “ Red Book.” Of the Queen, Prince the 
royal children, and various members uf the Cobourg and Orleans fami- 
lies, he has executed admirable portraits. The sum total of his works 
exceeds, it is said, 2,000. In 1837 he was appointed miniature painter 
to the Queen ; in 1838 he was elected an iate of the Academy ; in 
1842, an academician ; and in the same year he was knighted. 


— 
COLONIAL VARIETIES. 

The other day about 150 gentlemen connected directly or indirectly 
with the Australian colonies dined together in London to celebrate the 
72nd anniversary of the foundation of those dependencies of the British 
crown, and among the after dinner speeches were these : 

Lord Stanley observed that amongst all the institutions of the country 
the House of Commons was that which was most practically aud charac- 
teristically English—that which had taken the deepest root in the hearts 
and minds of the people—and that which under every difference of po- 
litical feeling was invariably in every quarter of the globe where Eng- 
lishmen bad settled. He observed a great similarity between the work- 
ing of the constitutional principle in the Australian colonies and in the 
mother country. There were the same ministerial crises occurring about 
once @ year, and creating no excitement beyond those who were imme- 
diately affected. [A laugh] There were the same large promises made 
upon the bustings, and the same complaints of those promises being broken 
afterwards in the house. (Hear, bear, and laughter.) And as a further 
proof of uniformity, they saw in the colonies, as in the mother country, 
a state of things in which public opinion was all powerful in public 
affairs—a state of things in which no public wrong could take place 
| without a remedy, and in which anything like continued abuse on the 
part of any government was impossible. The House of Commons was 
by no means indifferent to the working of free representative institu- 
| tions in these Australian colonies, but was on the contrary watching it | 
| with deep interest. He could not, however, conceal from bis own mind | 
| that the relations of those colonies to the mother country must necessa- 
| rily go through a certain and regular course. Firs) there was the rela- 








Mr. W. E. Borroy.—This distinguished comedian died in this city on 
the 10th inst. He was born ic London in 1802, and after receiving ac 
education at St. Paul’s School, was ie | op nticed to the business of a 
printer, but, having become connonec th the press in the way of au- 
thorship also, and being thereby introduced into the company of actors 
at the susceptible age of 23, he was led to adopt the stage as a profes- 
sion. He first ook to tragedy, performing Hamlet in 1827, but three 
ag experience taught him that in comedy lay bis vocation. In 1831 

r. Burton made his bow to a London audience as Wormwood, 

* Lottery Ticket,’’ and be soon afterwards played with Liston at the 
2 In 1834 he quitted England for this country, and appeared 
at Philadelphia in the “ Poor Gentleman,” at once establishing bimaelf 
in public favour. Five years after, he came to New York, where, after 
once or twice visiting Philadelphia, he established bimself permanently. 

d, it is understood, a large fortune, accu- 





Mr. Burton has left a family, ao 
mulated by bis talent and industry. Mr. Burton was the author of more 
than oue well-known work. He collected various of his fugitive produc- 
tions into a volume, “ A Yaukee Among the Mermaids,”’ and, in 1857-8, 
he edited two octavo-volumes, profusely illustrated with portraits on 
steel and characteristic wood-engravings, called the “ Cyclopedia of Wit 
and Humour,” a publication of the Messrs. Appleton. 





On the 5th ult., much regretted by a large circle of relatives and friends, Jas- 
= Pyne, Esq., of Ballyvolane, county Cork, Ireland.—At Stanhope, P sp 
| David Higgins, Esq., aged 82 years. r. Higgings may be said to have been 
tion of the government by the mother country—then came free govera- | the oldest native inhabitant of the island—Lady Charlotte Proby.—At Tren- 
ment, but ander the protection of the mother country—and lastly, there | ton, N. J., Elizabeth F. Pavey, wife of the Rev. Charles Pavey, late of Hastings, 
| must come, he would not say separation, for that did not represent the | and daughter of Mr. William Rowlands, of Westbourne-grove, London, 
| fact, but the relation of a close, an intimate, and an equal alliance. seed — ig pe Ne ah kh Soe My Ci Wa. 
| (Cheers.] He trusted that the experiment of self-government now pro-| 11.) Chislehurst, Kent, in the 25th year of her age-—At Gibraltar, Capt. N, 1, 


a Spoor, 25th Regt [King’s Own Borderers].—At Littleton, in the 83rd year of 
would be not only to benefit the people of Australia, but to strengthen hte age, Col. ~ hl gee Charles Claydon! upwards of 50 years butler of Trinit 


| our own free institutions at home, aud to induce their imitation abroad, | College, Sombriion, in the 72d year of his age.—At Sealkote, Bengal, Lieut. G. 
| and in the conflict of opinion that was waging throughout the world to | Ross Caldwell, 7th Drag. Gds.—At Ishapore, near Calcutta, aged 61, Major 
| add one more to the list of triumphs of parliamentary government, po- | Sperling, late 16th Lancers.—In London, Mr. Frank Eames, for many years] 
| pular representation, and well-ordered freedom. ([Cheers.] of the yoy Covent-garden, the Olympic, Lyceum, and Princess's Thea- 
| Sir J. Pakington proposed “ The Governments and Parliaments of the pep A nae we nde be J. soggy Bey - one tran, ~ohe offi- 
Australian Colonies.” After referring to the fact that he held the seals | ;, prough, C. W., 8 M "Rolleston a Scawby Hall, Line Shire - 
| " Cc. W.& i — y , Lincolashire, H. Nel- 
| of the Colonial-office when the gold discoveries took place, and attribut-| thorpe, Esq., late of H. M.’s 9th Lancera.—At Stoke House, Chichester, C. Pley- 
| ing bis regular invitations to these annual gatberings to the liberal and | dell Bouverie, Esq.—At Glan Conway, Denbighshire, E. Jervis Hopkins, Esq., 
| generous spirit with which the colonies were met at that time, he ob-| R. N.—At Marbury, Cheshire, Sir H. Mainwaring Mainwaring, Bart., in his 77th 
| served that Australia had been especially fortunate in the selection of | year.—At Ventuor, Isle of Wight, J. F. Guyon, Lieut. R.N. 
those who held office as governors, and mentioned especially the names | 
| of Sir H. Barkly and Sir W. Denison. He could not of course speak army 
| with the same knowledge of the colonial parliaments, but while he re- ° 
| cogaised generally the same influences which operated here, urged the} The Army and Navy Gazette states that the Commander-in-Chief has 
necessity under existing circumstances, of great caution on the part of | called for a return of non-commissioned officers and soldiers, who have 
been placed on the pension-list since the beginning of the war with Rus 
sia on account of the loss of a leg or an arm, in order that they may be 


| those who took a leading part in the affairs of those colonies. He did| 

| not think we could with any consistency ren of the frequent changes | 
employed in public offices as messengers, &c.——Mr. Whitworfh is ready 
to try the range of his new gun. It is said that with this gun the in- 


of government iu Australia—[hear, and a laugh)—and at all events 

hoped, whatever might be the case there, the duration of a government 

would not be considered here a test of its merits ([Laughter.}] There) ventor will hit a target sixty feet equare, four miles off, six times running. 

| was one feature in the Australian parliament which was novel, aod which | ——Government is said to have given up the idea of fortifying Weedon, 

| he should not like to see introduced in our own House of Commons, viz.,| and making it the central depot for our vast accumulation of military stores 

} and materials. The commissioners appointed to inquire into its adv 
tages for such a station report—no natural defeuces.—The Constitutional 


that instead of testing the strength of parties by a division and the num- 

| ber of votes, they were in the habit of applying the physical test of long 

| announces that, owing to the favourable result of experiments alread 
made, the intention is entertained of mounting all the French po § 


| sittings—sometimes continuing to sit for 48 hours together in order to 
ments of light infantry on Arab horses——It is rumoured that Lord 


tire each other out, {A laugh.] These, however, must be regarded as 
Seaton, G. C. B., Commander of the Forces in Ireland, wili resign his 


mere youthful excesses, and he had no doubt of the future of any com- 
munity when Englishmen were left free and unfettered to administer their | 
affairs command on the Ist of April—_—The 9th Regiment of Ia fanfry is under 
orders to embark for Corfu, where it will be stationed under the com- 


| own 
} 
mand of Co!one! Bethune.——It is understood at Chatham that the gov- 
ernment has decided on not dispatching any more troops to India until 
the commencement of the Summer.— Additional buildings 
Hospital including a large and commodious lecture theatre, dissecting 
rooms, class rooms, and other necessary establishments, with rooms for 
the professor who is to preside over the institution, have just been com- 
pleted. 


Wak Orricg, Jan. 24.—2d Drag Gds : Cor ey be Lt, v Wright, ret. 6th 
Drag Gds: Lt Lautour, 3d Lt Drags, to be Lt, v Turner, ex. 3d Ft: Lt Henry 
to be Capt, v Alpin, ret; Elwes to be Lt; En Irvine to be Lt, vy Leatham, 
ret. Sth: Capt Armstrong to be Maj, v Byt-Lt-Col Hume, ret ; Lt Kemmis to 
be Capt; En Hayne to be Lt. 24th: Lt Farquharson perm res.. 43d: Ea 
Onslew, 98th, to be En. 46th: Lt Helyar to be Capt, v Hammoad, whose prom 
canc. 65th: En Urquhart to be Lt, vy FitzGerald, ret. 94th : Lt Teevan to be 
Instr of M. Garrisons : Maj-Gen Viscount Melville, K.C.B, to be Gov Edinb 
Cstl. Unat: Lt Williams, 55th Ft, to be Capt. Brevet—Bvt-Col Rumley, Lt- 
Col h-p Unat, to temp rk Maj-Gen, while V-Pt to the Council ot Mil Ed, v Maj- 
Gen Cameron, C.B, res; Byt-Col Lowth, C B, ret 86th Ft to be hon Maj-Gen ; 
Capt Pym, R M, to be Maj. Promotions consequent on death of Lt-Gen Fal- 
conar, Col 73d; Maj-Gen Knollys, Col 624, to be Lt-Gen ; Bvt-Col Drought to 
Maj Gen ; Capt and Lt-Col Earl of Westmd, Cldstm Gds, to be Col ; Byt-Maj 
Mauleverer, Capt b-p, 58th Ft, to be Lt-Col ; Capt Price, 35th Ft, to be Maj. 


Navy. 











| 











BURNING OF THE “ ENDYMION.” 
| About 5} o’clock ay men morning a fire was discovered on board 
the Endymion, lying in the river, between Egremont and New-Brighton, 
ready for sea, and intending to have sailed on the same day for New 
York. The greatest consternation prevailed on board, for, in addition to 
the crew, numbering thirty, there were about twenty-five se- 
cond cabin passengers, many of whom were in their berths. The 
fire emanated from the hold in the forepart of the ship, and, 
despite every exertion on the part of the crew, continued to ad 
vance with increased rage. The alarm was speedily conveyed to 
shore, when a number of tug-boats went to the scene to render every 
ssist The p gore and their luggage were promptly relieved, 
and brought to the Prince’s Landing-stage, where the large hut was ap- 
| propriated for their accommodation. Soon after the alarm was given, 
| two fire engines and the fire brigade, under Mr. Superintendent Hewitt, 
| embarked in two of the Liverpool Tug Company’s boats. The ship ap- 
parently was deluged with water, but the flames increased, and at 6) 
| o'clock burst out of the fore-batch, and soon afterwards she seemed to be | 
enveloped in fire from stem to stern. Capt. Hallett, seeing that destruc- | 
tion inevitably awaited the ship and cargo, determined to ran her on | 
shore and scuttle her. 
The guo-boat Seamew was brought alongside, and fired several shots 
into the vessel, but without much effect. The crew, however, succeeded | 
in seuttling the vessel, and she was beached 9a the sand between the > —— 
magazine and New-Brighton. The receding of the tide, however, ren- | ae Png —e eee ete am, snensting to the 
dered the scuttling of little avail, for she wos lett comparatively dry, the| i,. fay officers. in commission. Rear A@mioal sh  * a & 
water not covering the breach made in her side The fire had nowafirm| wij, is to leave about the 10th proximo lo oe Busreié «~ i 
hold of the whole ship, and about noon the foremast fell overboard. The | lieve Vice-Admiral Sir Houston Stewart, who, oa bis return to England 
| flames continued to rage all the afternoon, and fears were entertained | 441) either take the lace of senior Sea Lord of the Admiralt ’ 
that the main and mizen masts, which were burned, would fa!l, and the! ceed Vice-Admiral Ee Besringten Beveciée-es Gantunaieniadntel an 
| consequence must have been disastrous to the crews of the packets sur- | Devonport, whose time is up ie Ma . Viee-Admiral the Hon. Sir Richard 
rounding. In order to obviate the danger, a rope was fasteued to the | § pandas will shortly proceed to Gibraltar to take command of the Me- 


| 








main mast, and takea on board the Brother Jonathan steam-tug, and the 





mast was dragged down with all the rigging. The mizen-mast was got 
rid of in a similar mauoer ; bat, eet ge the consequence of this 
measure proved the reverse of beneficial. The masts. in their fal!, of 
course, ripped up the deck beams and planking, and the air rasbed 
through the apertures to feed the flames below. The bowsprit was shortly 
afterwards burnt through, and fell into the water, carrying with it a large 
portion of the starboard bulwarks. The flames, which up to about five 
o’clock had appeared to be confined to the forepart of the ship, vow 
spread aft, and as the evening advanced the | appeured to the apec- 
tators on the beach to be completely enveloped in fire. The firemen 
were working eight pumps, but their exertions, though vigorous and 

ined, were i tual, and it was feared that the ship would 
be totally destroyed. 


We are informed that a seaman named Croft discovered the fire in the 
forecastle, and gave an immediate alarm, but the flames immediately af- 
terwards epread beyond control. 





estroyed, and it is a question whether any part of the hall will be ia a 
serviceable condition. 
It ap that a mistake was committed in beaching the vessel so near 





landowners of Devon, Cornwall, Dorset, Somerset, and even GI } 
shire, will bave to abandon all bope of raising oak timber. The trees | 
have ceased to grow, acorns no longer appear, but in their stead the 
branches are loaded with bard dry balls. —At the opening of Par- 





liament, ber Majesty was babited in a dress of pearl-coloured satin striped | a 


with gold bare, over which she wore a mantle of rich crimson velvet, | 
with a deep and massive gold border. Her bead dress was a tiara of | 
brilliante. The Prince Consort wore the uniform of a colonel of 
Life Guards. The elder Princess wore a slip of white tulle over a pale. 
blue ander dress. Round ber bead was a wreath of white roses, The! 
_—— princess was dressed wholly ia white, with a wreath of pink | 

wers as a head dress.—-———A caravan of pilgrims to the Holy Land | 
is announced to leave Marseilles on the 18th of March. They are to pass | 
the whole of Passion Week and the Easter festivals at Jerusalem, and, 
after visiting all the remarkable places meutioned in Holy Writ, will 
embark at Beyrout for France.—————The duty levied at our porte on 
all foreign wines under the existing tariff is 5s, 6d. per galion, and an 
additional duty of 5 per cent. On wine the ating aad produce of any 
British possession, and imported direct from thence, a duty of 28. 9d. and 
5 per cent. additional is levied————— M. Kossuth, in a communication 
to the Ballot Society, states the result of bis experience on that question 
as far as Hungary is concerned, and proceeds to say that were he an 
English citizen, be would be one of the most decided supporters of an 
extended suffrage and the secret vote. —Lady Morgua, in ber will, 
having left ber portrait by Berthon, and her bust by David d’Angers, to 
be deposited by her executors in avy public institution they might select, 








these gentlemen have preecnted the portrait to the Irish N Gal- 





the shore. When the tide receded the fore-part was left in very shallow 
water, and thus the beaching proved of very little benefit io extinguish- 
iog the flames. At high water the maino-hatch is submerged, but the tide 
joes not reach the fore-part, which is considerably elevated in conse- 
uence of the ship being settled at the eterna. 

It is said that on Monday evening there was great disorder on board 
the vessel, in consequence of the riotous conduct of some of the seamen. 
Capt Hallett was very desirous to put to sea early yes . 
ing, but, as the result proved, he was fortunately prevented doing 
s0.— Liverpool Post, Feb. 1. 


q 


—a—_—_ 


Ovituary. 


Lorp Lonxpsssoroven.—This nobleman whose death ie just announced, 
was 55 years of age, having been born in 1805. For a long time be re- 
presented Canterbury in the House of Commons, till in 1855 be was raised 
to the peerage. He ad»pted the name of Denison (Conyngham havi 

viously beiog bis family name) on the death of the millionaire, W. J. 
Bester, who left bim the bulk of his enormous fortune. He is succeeded 
by Lis son, who represented Scarborough since last general election. This 
peerage bas a rent roll of £70,000 a year in Yorkshire alone. 


Sim W. C. Ross, R.A —We last week announced the death of Sir Wil- 


liam Charles Ross, R.A. The deceased artist was in bis 66th year. He} Nile. 


was the ron of a miniature ter of repute, and disti 


himself 
at the age of fourteen by 


rookie of the Besley of hake tr ental 


The bows of the vessel are completely | 


| diterranean fleet, in room of Vice-Admiral Fanshawe, who will hoist his 
| flag on board the Vietory, as Commander-in-Chief at Portsmouth, vice 

Admiral Bowles. Snou!d the prospects of the preseut goveram2at be 
good, the probability is that Sir Hoaston Stewart will take office at the 
Admira!ty, and that Vice-Admiral Bruce will get Devonport. Accord- 
ing to the Daily News Vice- Admiral Brace has already been appointed. 
| Admiral Powley has resigned and quite bis command on the 10:h Marcb. 


Arrangements are now all made for the coming of a new man-of-war to 
the Mersey, to take the place of the Hastings. The screw line-of-battle 
| ship Majestic (81), is the sbip appointed. She was launched in 1853. This 
| is ouly ber second commissioa— her first being for the Baltic. where she 
| took an active part in the Rassian war. Captain Mends, C.B, of the 
| Hastings, has been appointed to the command of the Mujestic, which is at 
| present lying at Sheerness, but she will at once be placed in commission, 

and no doubt arrive ia Liverpool ia February, when the /ustings will go 
into dock for the purpose of a training ship for volunteers. ——The screw 
steam gua-vessel Wanderer, 4, 200-horse power, has been paid off at Chat- 
ham, afier having bec: in commission upwards of four years——Prince 
Alfred left Fioreace on the 19 b alt. to return to Leghorn, where the 
Buryalus was then stationed. The Buryalus was the frigate which re 
turned the national salute on eatering Leghorn harbour.—tThe time 
limited for payment of bountiee of £4 to able seamen, and £2 to ordi- 
nary seamen to volunteer is extended from the Ist of February to 3st 
of March next. The greatest activity etill prevails in Pourtsmouth dock- 
yard, and is we believe without precedent. There are at the present time 
about 8,000 men egmeges io that establishment, or more than double 
the permanent staff, the sum paid weekly in wages amounts to 20 
less than £9,000. A more correct idea of the vast increase of labour bere 
may be formed if we etate that prior to the Russian war the average pay- 
ment was only £3000 per week, and it did not throughout that war ex- 
| ceed £5,000, or £4,000 less than at the present time.——The Prince of 

Wales, a floe vessel, constructed to carry 131 gans, and of nearly 4,000 
tons barthen, was successfully lauached from one of the elipways ia 
Portsmouth dockyard, om the 25th ult, 


| 


Apporntments.—C. E. W. Turnoar to the Forte—Com 
kin the Hannibal; C. W. Buckle Baker 
Lts: R. H. M to the St. 


mrs: G. 
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mality, and equally so from dogmatism upon the religious and political | from the sides ; they looked like a number of gentlemen in black on the 

New Books. aspects of the countries, the British Plenipotentiary’s visit to which he un-| platform at a meeting of a grave and serious character.” 
The aathoress of Margara Maitland is always sure of readers for what-| gertakes to describe. He records everything that is essential with regard Away, under the walls of dismantled fortresses, up the river to Pekin, 
she write, She always tellsan interesting story, pure in senti- | to Lord Elgin’s official proceedings it is true, but his work is in the main, the capital of the Imperial goblin whore yellow majesty is figured in so 
ever may book, Lucy Crofton, bas just k of Ses ‘uel beta bed in the review from which we give | m2*7 extravaganzas, The panorama is attractive; but we hurry on to 
ment, simple and clear in style. Her new car d ' just | a book of travels ; and be is escri ed in the revie Sive | the temple of Supreme Felicity, near Tientsin, where the Expedition 
been reprinted by the Harpers. We borrow this avalysis of the plot, if| the following extract, as appearing in his book simply an observer—an | halted. Here, amid monstrous horn lanteros, light walls of wood slightly 
lot it can be called: “ Lucy Crofton is an orphan, who, at the early age | artist—-a man with hand, eye, and brain, whose pictures come forth dis- | papered, odd little kiosks, sacred pigs and bonzes, grim and corpulent 
Sediguers is left entirely dependent upon her relatives. She, however, | tinct as landscapes, and groups in the stereoscope, with all the colours <a pe — ‘es eee ee hl eat, in tent 
contrary to the general rule of young ladies placed in her unbappy | of the East upon them, and that East the quaint, vivid, unique kaleido- | aocentric land reposed ; and there, oe See one remembers, we wae wes 
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position, bas nothing to complain of in the house of her cousin, Derwent | scopic orientialism of Japan and China. 
, 


Crofton, who, together with his wife, bestows upon her every kindness 
and consideration which ber unprotected and bereaved condition could 
awaken. Lucy Crofton, however, is a heroine in whose disposition there 
is not to be found the faintest tinge of sentimentality, and we are not long | 
in discovering that her heart is equally devoid of all feelings of affection 
and generosity. After in vain endeavouring to win the affections ofa cer- 
tain gentleman, whom ehe kuew to have been previously affianced, she per- 
fidiously enters into an engagement with Bertie Nugent, a relative of ber 
cousin’s wife, a youth totally inexperienced in the frauds and deceptions 
of the world. At the same time, in order to secure herself against all 
chances, she keeps up a correspondence’ with another gentleman, the heir | 
of a wealthy proprietor, to whom ebe bad clandestinely promised her | 
band before ber father’s death, and for whore sake she finally deserts the | 
less wealthy but more highly accomplished Bertie ;—thereby proving the 
infallibility of woman’s instinct in relation to those of her own sex, Mrs. | 
Crofton, Derwent’s wife, having suspected ber integrity from the first.” | 
These are simple and common incidents of which to make a tale; but } 
there is diffused throughout the book such an air of truthfulness and of | 
genuine goodness of purpose, that it never lacks a certain interest. There | 
is no“ poetical justice” in the story, as the author herself confesses ; but | 
there is a just view of real life, seen through the medium of good sense and 
right feeling. The heartless heroine succeeds in attaining her selfish and 
worldly success ; but the reader who is not already as selfish and worldly 
az he is, cannot fail for an instant tofsee how bollow and unsatisfying that 
success is, and how much the woman who achieves it is to be condemned 
and pitied. The influence of ‘‘ Lucy Crofion’’ must be for good ; all the | 
more that it does not preach. 











No livelier, more observant, or more sensible traveller bas written 
about the West Indies than Mre. Julia Ward Howe, whose 7rip to Cuba 
bas just been published by Tickuor and§Ficlde, Mrs. Howe, who is 
known to the public as a lyric and dramatic{poet of rare powers, bas, in 
her new book, made a well travelled road fresh and attractive ; affording 
yet another instance in proof of the truth, that it is not so much in the 
subject as in the treatment that the interest and originality of a literary 
work or a work of art are to be sought. The score of chapters which 
make up ber dainty volume are very light in style ; full of laugh-pro- 
voking whim, and of sketches of men and manners that are at once so 
humorous and so true that one doubts whether to class them as portrai 
or as caricatures. But under a}l this lightness, or, to use the favourite 
epithet of our grandfathers, sprightliness, there may be very often found | 
the fruits of clore observation and sound judgment of the sober realities 
of life. The book, in brief, is a very vivid and faithful picture of West 
India life, enlivened by the sallies of a witty and (in the French sense) 
malicious woman of cultivated tastes and a quick sense of the ridiculous, | 
As to the truthfuloess of its description, we can give the testimony of an | 
eye-witness. 

From the same publishers we have a volume of lectures by an English 
divine of eminence,—the Rev, F. W. Robertson, incumbent of Trinity 
Chapel, Brighton. Mr. Robertson stands in the front rank of those clergy- 
men of the Established Church who bring to their ministrations an en- 
larged Christian sympathy and a devotion to the higher interest of man’s 
moral nature, rather than a spirit of ecclesiastical asceticism and a dis-| 
position to magnify their office. A thorough classical and theological | 
scholar, and enriching his official labours with the fruits of extended read- | 
ing and deep reflection, he yet addresses bis hearers and bis readers with- | 
out the least assumption of academic or clerical superiority ; but speaking | 
to them as one whose interests and feelings are one with theirs, be wins | 
them to receive bis instructions in a temper at once iutelligent, trustful | 
and docile. His own views are broad, generous, and truly christian. He | 
is an apostle of that religion of common sease which is so fast extinguisb- | 
ing the religion of superstition, and fanaticiem, and cant. Yet he is in| 
the highest and best sense ministerial, apostolic, evangelical. This ex: | 
position of the greatest of St. Paul’s Epistles may be read with lasting | 
profit by every sincere and intelligent man. 


| an inch of ground seemed uncultiv 


Mr. Oliphant first saw Chinese scenery from the Pearl River—the land- | 


scape being dotted with pawnbrokers’ towers, gabled mandarins’ houses, 


poles, and groups of men and women in the fields—all fanciful, 


| coloured and quaint, as though the world were laughiog with Tartar 


mouths and eyes, at the advent of an uncouth stranger. 

Suddenly the prospect changes. Lord Elgin, with his whole purty, are 
fiying in a splendid frigate before the wind to Calcutta. News has ar- 
rived of the Cawopore massacre, and the biue-jackets of the Shannon 
must not be absent. So the good ship sails full up the Indian river, 
anchored abreast of the Maidan, and was hailed with thrilling cheers by 
the English population. We return at once to Chinese pastures, avoid- 


| ing the Philippines, although Mr. Oliphant sketches them gracefully as 


he passes. Re-entering China, we trace the conduct of the Expedition 
closely, bat are not sorry to part awbile from Envoys Extraordinary and 
Imperial Commissioners, {rom ramparts and trenches—even from Yeh 
and his abortive satellites,—to explore the interior of a grand gentle- 
man’s mansion ia the Flowery Land :— 


“ The first indication to the stranger of the existence of one of these 
buildings is the large masonry screen, upon which ry dragons are 
delineated, and which is often placed upon the side of the thoroughfare 
opposite the yamun, so that the street passes through the court-yard, of 
which it forms one face. Near it are two lofty red poles, the invariable 
insignia of office. Walls enclose this square, on the fourth side of which 
is the entrance. Two carved lions guard a flight of ite steps, which 
ascend to the principal gateway. Upon the buge folding-doors are de- 
picted gaudily-attired giants, who gaze contemplatively upon the crowd, 
holdiog with their left hands the points of their beards. Passing through 
this door we eater a verandah, where once Tartar soldiers mounted guard, 
but of which all that remains are enormous tridents, spears, and scimi- 
tars stacked in a rack. Then dowa more steps, and across a paved yard, 
and through another painted gate, called the ‘Gate of Ceremony,’ on 
each side of which are circular slabs of granite, like mill-stones, carved 
with figures emblematic of eternity. Then across another grass-grown 
court, and up another flight of steps, to the ‘ Hall of Audience,’ in the 


| front of which isa raised paved yard, surrounded by an elaborately- 


carved granite balustrade.” 

Quite Ninevite, Egyptian or Babylonian, as we may please to call it. 
At all events, thoroughly Celestial. The remainder of the edifice is in 
harmony with the Hall of Audience ; and the ladies’ apartments are so 
pretty, prim and bright, that we can only imagine them t ted b 
beauties with yellow faces, long slanting eyes, little feet, and red 
blue dresses, sipping tea from egg-shell cups. The garden is, of course, 
a vast willow-pattern plate. Taoence out in the city :— 


“ The already narrow streets were still farther diminished in breadth by 
large tubs full of live fish, baskets of greens, sea-chestnuts, yams and 
bamboo reot. Cooking-stoves were erected, and elaborately-cooked 





ts Viands hissed and sputtered on the heated iron, titillating with their sa- 


voury odour the nostril of the hungry passenger. Open coppers steamed 
and bubbled, and delicate morsels danced on the surface; round tables 
were daiutily set out with pastry of divers patterns, and presided over 
by croupiers, who jerked reeds in a box, or spun a ball something after 
the fashion of roulet/e, thus enabling the dinner-seeker to combine the ex- 
hilarating excit t of the gambler with the epicurean enjoyment of 


the gourmand.” 


Some of the passengers are carrying poles on their shoulders, with a 
baby at one end, and an empty coffin at the other. Mr. Oliphant varied 





| his rambles by a glance at the Fatee Gardens, which are puzzles full of 


little bridges, grottoes, pavillious, clipped box-trees, lily-decked pools, 
and comical islets. Now, however, commenced the most novel episode 
of the Expedition,—tbe ascent of the Yang-tse-Kiang. The account of 
this river is of great interest :— 


“The river was about a quarter of a mile broad, the character of its 
banks remaining unchanged. About mid-day we left it, and turned into 


/a@ broad canal. Where nacure has provided such abandant water-com- 


munication, it is sometimes difficulty to dietioguish what is artificial from 
what is natural ; indeed, most of the channels are a combination of both, 
No doubt it Is im a great measure owing to the extraordinary facility 
which exists for the coaveyance of produce in every direction, that the 
traffic does not appear so extensive as it — is, and as the density of 
the population would lead one to expect. Still, although the canal on 
which we journeyed was in no degree crowded, the sails of nambers of 
janks were visible above the level country, through which they seemed 
impelled by some mysterious and hidden influence. The population here 
is not so much collected into large villages as in the south, bat it is scat- 
tered over the country io farms and hamlets, imparting to the otherwise 
uninteresting scenery that air of domestic comfort and civilization, which 
is more particularly the characteristic of Belgium and the Low Countries. 
Everywhere the population were engaged in agricultural pursuits ; not 

; Hot a resource neglected for in- 


Another book of religious purpose just issued, is the reprint by Messrs. | creasing the fertility of the soil. Men im boats were scooping the rich 


Gould & Lincoln of George Rawlinson’s Bampton Lectures on the Jiis- 
torical Evidences of the Truth of the Scripture Records, That Mr. Rawlinson 
has rare qualifications, and opportunities equally uncommon, for the exe- 
cution of a certain part of the task which he has assumed, all readers of bis | 


noble transiation of Herodotus with notes (recently reprinted by the Ap- 


pletons and noticed in the Albion), will at once acknowledge. His complete 
purpose is “ to meet that latest phase of modern unbelief, which, profess- 
ing a reverence for the name and person of Christ, and areal regard for the 
Scriptures as embodiments of what is purest and holiest in religious feel- 
ing, lowers Christ to a mere name, and empties the Scriptures of all their 
force and practical efficacy, by denying th: historical character of the 
Bible.” That he has evcceeded in affording externa: support to the es- 
sential and inherent credibility of the Bible narrative in all those passa- 
ges which he has made subjects of comment, will perhaps be admitted by 
all ; but the value of his work as an answer to “that phase of modern 
unbelief’’ against which it is directed, will be estimated differeatly, accord- 
ing to the views in that regard, of those who read it. All, however, will 
find it full of religious and historic interest. 

The same publishers have just issued the Annual of Scientific Discovery, 
for 1860, edited by David Wells, A.M. It isa year book of facts in Sci- 
ence and Art, and records, with all the fulness of detail which could be 
expected in a work not devoted to specialities in those branches of bu- 
man endeavour, the most important discoveries and improvements in 
mechanics, the useful arts, natural philosophy, chemistry, astronomy, 
geology, zoology, bctany, mineralogy, meteorology, geograpby and 
antiquities ; and it is preceded by Notes on the progress of Science dur- 
ing the past year, by the Editor, a list of recent scientific publications, 
and obituaries of eminent ecientific men who have died within that pe- 
tiod. In short, it aims to be a complete year book of Science and Art 
for 1859 ; and as far as an anprofessional jadgment may decide the value 
of what is intended for unprofessional readers, we should pronounce it a 
very well-designed and useful compendium. 

Few books of travel seem to bave attracted so much atiention in Eog- 
laud as the Narrative of the Earl of Elgin’s Mission to China and Japan, by 
Laurence Oliphant. It will probably have a considerable sale in this 
country ; but as it is a large and expensive book, and as the narrative of 
the United States Expedition to Japan bas been so recently published by 
the Appletons, it is probable that Mr. Oliphant’s book will not be re- 
printed bere. All the more, then, will the reader of the Albion be glad 
to get some notion of a work which bas such an interest for Engli-hmen 
athome. Mr. Oliphant was the Earl of Eigin’s private secretary, (o the 
daties of which post he added those of historiographer of the expedition. 


jected was thea 





But his book appears to be notably free from all mere record of for- 


mud from the bottom of the canals with primitive dredges made of basket- 
work, which opened and shat on the principle of snuffers; and as they 
vomited their coutents into the bottom of the boat, they opened their 
wide jaws like some river monster disgorging itself.” 


Mr. Oliphant warns us against sapposing the condition of the Chinese to 
be uniform, ae some travellers have represented. His own observations 
led bim to believe that there is no less difference between one Chinese 
province and another than between Tipperary and Kent. The British 
vessels pushed up the stream, past little junks flying yellow flags,—past 
strings of latterns,—and then within sigat of the vast city of Soo-Chow, 
whose Governor exercises a power of life aud death over thirty-six mil- 
ljous of individuals ; but is himself only a secondary officer :-— 


“We appeared so suddenly before the water-ga'e called ‘ Foomun,’ | thou 


that the officials, had they wished it, would scarcely have had time to 
shut it. However, they contented themselves with making the most 
frantic gesticulatious aud expressive signs to us to turn back; but we 
put on au air of the most obtuse stolidity, and pushed vehemently on ; 
my boat, which = to be leading, carrying away in the hurry some 
of the grille which formed part of the gate. Once in the city, we did not 


venture on an exploration of the lenes of water, which, like those of 


Venice, open up in divers directions, but moored at once ina retired 
under the walls, We were not long, however, left in quiet. Almost 
immediately a dense crowd crllected on both sides of the canal, deeply 
interested in the proceedings of the barbarians.”’ 


There was, of course, » reception, which ended in nothing. Mr. Oli- 
phant was unable to learn or see much of Soo-chow, one of the most cel- 
ebrated cities of the Empire, a sort of lacquered Venice, with hundreds of 
Rialto bridges, a local history ia forty volumes, and a wonderful water 
life :— 

“ Ferry-boats plied as briskly and were as heavily loaded as omni- 
busses ; heavy cargo-voats lumbered along and got in everybody’s way, 
just as brewers’ drays do. Light tanka boats, with one or two passengers, 
and deftly worked by a single oar astern, cut in and out like hansoms, 
And there were large passage-boats with accommodation for travellers 
on long journeys, that plied regularly between Soo-chow, Haag-chow, 
Chang-bow, and other distant cities, and that created the same sort of 
sensation as they passed as did the Brighton Age or Portsmouth Tele- 
graph in days gone by. Gentleman’s private carriages were here repre- 
sented by gorgeous mandarin-juoks, with the huge umbrella on the top, 
and a gong at the entrance to the cabio, beaven at intervals by calfiess 
flunkies. Other junks there were, mabe Gre gunn even than these, 
from which issued shrill voices and sounds of y laughter and music. 
There was the costermonger in his humble substitute for a donkey-cart, 
a small <a canoe, whieh mor by a oa. oS rae he _~ 
alone, forci t speedily through water with s oars, one 
which be worked 4 in hand, the other at the side with bile feet. 
The race of scavengers lived in flat punts, and scooping up the mud and 
rubbish from the bottom of the canal, discharged it into them, where it 
was immediately examined by a number of ducks kept on board for the 

, who picked out all that was worth eating, and what they re- 
inspected by their owners for waife and 
been lost from janks, and then taken to fatten the land. But the most 
curious appearance was presented by the boats wh 
cormorants, tolemaly perched in successive rows 
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terminated by the signing of a weaty. Tientsin was no paradise :— 


“ Cutaneous diseases of the most loathsome character met the eye in 
the course of the shortest walk ; and objects eo frightful that their vitality 
seemed a mockery of existence, shocked the coarsest sensibilities. Upon 
several occasions I saw life ebbing from some wretched sufferer as he lay 
at his post of “ey One old woman, in particular, attracted m 
attention. She used to lie motionless on a mat in the centre of the \ 
a diseased skeleton. She had just strength enough to clutch at cash that 
was flung to her. One day this strength seemed to have failed ; I looked 
closer, and saw she was dead. A few hours after, I repassed ; but her 
place knew ber no more: she had been carried away and cast upon a 
dung-beap. I was riding on the outskirts of the city one day, and saw 
@ man carrying another on his back. At first I thought the burden was 
« corpse ; but as I approached nearer, a certain flexibility of the legs as 
they trailed in the dust behind, undeceived me. This was one of the city 
scavengers who prowl the streets for dying beggars, and when they find 
one in whom life is almost extinct, they bear him off to some suburban 
Aceldama, and fling him from their shoulders, a premature feast for 
crows-and vultures, Certainly, if the imagination of the Chinaman who 
named this city Tientsin, ‘ heavenly spot,’ could form no higher idea of 
an abode of bliss, it is difficult to conceive what must have been his no- 
tion of the opposite extreme.” 


It is a relief to be away in Japan. “We had just passed a year in 
China, and all comparisons made with that Empire were in favour of 
Japan.” Elgin concluded his treaty with the Japanese after a 
fortnight of amicable negotiation. The first sight of the island-realm 
was pleasant ; the stay in it was a delight. Here is a contrast with 
Tientsin :-— 

“ As we traversed its entire length no foul odours assailed our nostrils, 
or hideous cutaneous objects offended our eyeaight ; nor did inconvenient 
walls or envious shutters debar us from inspecting, as we passed along, 
the internal economy of the shops and tye 4 each side. Pight wouden 
screeus, eecey | papered, and running on slides, are for the most part 
pushed back in the daytime, and the passer looks through the house, to 
where the waving sbrubs of a cool-lookiug back-garden invite him to ex- 
tend his investigations. Between the observer and this retreat there are 
probably one or two rooms, raised about two feet from the nd; and 
upon the scrupulously clean and well-wadded matting, which is stretched 
upon the en floor, semi-nude men and women loll and lounge, and 
their altogether nude progeny craw! and feast themselves luxuriously at 
ever-present fountains. The women seldom wear anything above their 
waiste, the men only a scanty loin-cloth. In the mid-day, during the 
summer, a geveral air of ee pervades the community: about sun- 
set the world begins to wash, and the Japanese youth, like copper-co- 
loured Cupids, riot tumultuously.” 

Mr. Oliphant’s generalization is impressive : 


“T find it difficult, in attempting to convey our first Sy yy of 
Japan, to avoid presenting a too highly coloured picture to the mind of 
the reader. The contrast with China was so striking, the evidences of a 
high state of civilisation so unexpected, the circumstances of our visit 
were go full of novelty and interest, that we abandoned ourselves to the 
excitement and enthusiasm they produced. There exists not a single 
a e association to cloud our reminiscences of that delightful 
country. Each day gave us fresh proofs of the amiable and generous 
character of the people amongst whom we were. Each moment of the 
day furnisbed us with some new fact worthy of notice. Our powers of 
observation were kept constantly on the stretch, but one felt were 
overtaxed ; the time was too short ; sights and impressions crow on 
each other with a painful rapidity and variety. It was like being com- 


pelled to eat a whole de fois gras at @ sitting ; the dish was too rich, 
and highly c Lary trufties for one’s mental digestion, At the 
time it was del! ; it is only afterwards when you try to arrange the 
facts and describe rience that the inconvenience attending a sur- 


feit of sensations of this sort makes itself felt. When we landed at the 
Factory carly next morning we found it crowded with British pur- 
chasers.’ 


At Nagasaki the le make lacquer, but without mother-of-pearl 
which ith inlay to's Western invention, They menufesture alco the 
egg-shell china sold in Europe. Yet in the sweet remoteness of Japan 
there are inconveniences: the Americana Consul, when Lord Elgin vi- 





sited him, had been eighteen months without receiving a letter ora 
newspaper, and two years without tasting mutton. Moreover, the wo- 
men are not sightly. 

But the country, and its inbabitants in general, continued to fascinate 
the Englishmen. 


Dinners, tea- ies, tlemen, young ladies, gardens, baths, walks, 
and re ‘fier -like and refctela . Two or three ilustra- 
tions of Japanese manners, however, and we close our extracts from these 
admirable volumes. 


“The Japanese are a people plain and simple in their tastes and as a 
rale eschewing ornaments. These, however, in which the ladies indulge- 
most freely are made of glass, in the fabrication of which into quaint de- 
vices the manufacturers are peculiarly expert. A favourite trick is to 
fill glass tubes of various shapes and patterns with coloured fluids. These 
are frequently used as hair-pins. Sometimes there is a globe at the end, 
in which the liquid may be detected by the air-bubble as it glances in the 
raven-tresses of a Japanese belle. Most of the women wear their hair 
somewhat in the style which was ———— among ourselves forty or filty 
years ago—the back hair being 3 4 and skewered in 
various directions with glass ornaments. female attendants in the 
establishment of princes are alone allowed to wear their bair @ /’Jmpera- 
trice. It is singular that while the Japanese have brought the magufac- 
ture of glass to such perfection in certain torms—as, for instance, the - 
most exquisitely shaped botties, so light and fragile that they seem as. 
gh they were mere bubbles, of every shade of colour, and beautifull 
enamelled with devices—plate-glass is unkaown among them. 
looking-glasees are circular —— of steel, polished so highly as to an- 
— 1 the parposes of a mirror, and usually elaborately ornamented on 


The war-fan notion is Olympian in ite dignity : -- 


“The most . <4 arm which the Japanese employ in the battle-field 
is the war-fan. This is a paper fan of a larger size than usual, the sbeaths 
of which are made of iron, so that if, fatigued by a violent personal en- 
counter, a warrior sits down for a moment to rest and cool himself, and is 
unexpectedly attacked, he immediately hits his enemy over the head 
with his fan. 1 endeavoured to obtain one of these ; bat they were only 
made to order, and were not completed when we left Yedo. The pat- 
tera on the fan is the national emblem, a red sun on the black ground 
a the process of fanning oneself with an iron fan cannot be cool- 

g- 

This account of the Mission to Japen is absorbingly interesting. In- 
deed, the entire work, apart from mere commonplaces which were un- 
avoidable, is one that must attract every reader who cares to note, under 
the guidance of an accomplished traveller, the manners and customs of 


two Empires, not more unlike the rest of the world than they are 
contrasts one to another. 





Hine Avis. 
In noticing the fine edition of Cooper’s Novels now in course of pub- 
lication by Messrs. W. A. Townsend & Co., we bave had ‘occasion to 
allude to the very beautiful desigas by Darley, with which each volume 
is illustrated. Mr. Darley’s drawings are so excellent in outline and mo- 
delling, and so fall of spirit and character, and withal so very credita- 
ble to American art, that we are glad to see that the publishers have 
issued proof impressions of the engravings from them. We know of no 
serial works of their kind which, have been produced in this country 
equal to them ; few of European origia superior to them. They have, 
too, an additional interest, if not a higher value, in that they are from 
first to last the product of American art and artizans. The proofs are 
taken upon india-paper, mounted upon French plate paper of folio size, 





aod each is accompanied by that particular passage of the text which it 
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illustrates. As the number of these impressions is limited, the will always 
be sought after with an avidity propcrtiovate to Mr. Darley’s reputa- 


tioa. 
——p > —— 


PROFESSIONAL MORTALITY. 

A painfully interesting article on the “ Mortality in Trades and Pro- 
fezsions” opens the last number of the Edinburgh Review. The writer 
here and there somewhat overstrains bis conclusions, and in the end un- 
designedly administers great consolation to those whose lives are short - 
ened through the vature of their employments, by showing that there are 
life-shortening influences also arising from the want of employment. The 
description of the deadly effects of some trades—Sheffield — of 
course, the worst—is very distressing—and all the more so when read in 
connection with such facts as this :— 

“ Happily much of the dust has been abolished in the best shops, such as 
that of Messrs, Rodgers, by the introduction of fans onjthe priaciple of a 


wionowing machine, which blows the dust and grit as it comes from the 


grindstone clear away through a flue placed in connection with the chim- 
pey. The fan ie, however, only partially used ; the grinders themselves, 
whom they are intended to benefit, complaining that the ‘ trade is bad 
enough as it is, and if the men lived longer, it would be so overful that 
there would be no such a thing as getting a living:’ the same epirit re- 
jected Mr. Abraham’s mask of magnetised wire, invented many years ago 
for the same object.” 

The description the Reviewer gives of the life and condition of colliers— 
the unbealthiness of their labours below ground, and their “ cheerless 


life’ above it—is hard to reconcile not merely with the facts that their | 


labour, if hard, is brief, their wages good, and their standard of diet high, 
but with the observation of any one who may have bad opportunities of 
seeing large masses of the collier population washed and dressed. “ Of 
human life,” says the Reviewer, “ they see as little as the trafn of black 
ants we watch emerging from their holesin the ground.” We believe 
this to be quite a mistake—colliers have at least as much enjoyment of 
one kind or another as avy otber section of the labouring clases, and 
know quite as much of “ li'e” in some departments as it is at all desira- 
ble. 
castle on a marketing day, and see the colliers and their wives going to 
and from the town, not only cleaned, well-dressed, and apparently 
healthy, but in cabs ; or let him go on the Newcastle Race-Course on the 
day of the Northumberland Plate, and ask who are those rough-toned 
but well-garbed men who know everything about every horse and are 
ready to bet and honourably to pay their sovereigns. All such things 
are, of course, quite compatible with a life having many evils and dan- 
gers, but they are not compatible with a life of euch dark and hopeless 


misery as the Reviewer paints. The same tendency to look only at the | 


dark side, and even to deepen the hues of that, is seen throughout the 
article ; but sometimes the Reviewer has to deal with such painful facts 
as might almost be suppoad to defy exaggeration :— 

“ The dippers, 
jected to more fr 


et 


| 


| 


Let the Reviewer take his stand on some of the great inlets to New- | 


come in the word which that player bas had entrusted to him or her. | 
The discoverer must use hie wits, and find out what was the aphorism 
that hath been thus fragmentarily propounded. Give the leading or k 
| words to the cleverest players who can wrap them up neatest, and 
| little expletives to your weaker vessels and } og ones. Do ye under- 
| stand that, O ye subjects of the Emperor of United States, O ye big- 
oted Roman Baptists of St. Peter’s. O ye Evangelical worshippers of 
St. Sopbia’s, O ye citizens of the Austrian Republic, O ye slaves of the 
| negro King of Scotland ? 
| Ifso, you will understand the fua Mr. Punch and the Palmerston Min- 
| isters had on last Twelfth Night as ever war. For they played the Pro- 
verb, and this was the manner. The dialogue was taken down in sbort- 
hand by Toby. 
Mr. Punch, as incomparably the cleverest of the party, was desired to 
withdraw. So be went out and conversed affubly with the extremely 
handsome damsel who ministered the ministerial refreshments, and being 


the | the 


he gave me an interesting account of his wife and children, 
I must be honest, I will say, I was not quite so atientive, 
point was gg ey 4 in stud the beauties of Lough 
distance. Soon peel gp emey Se De 

yooder in the dim distance appeared the “ decent that 
neighbouring bill,’’ standing in a grove of pleasant trees, and a 
fair a sight to-day as when little Goldsmith used to ad 
church a mile a half from the The one 
poem is now old and shattered ; in fact nothing remains 
tower, and that we mistook, in the distance, for remains 
stands near the pretty modern church and is a striking object as you 
proach the village. 

When Goldsmith was a boy, and his father curate of the village, 
place was called Lishoy, and that name it still bears in the mou 
— of the peasants of the neighbourhood ; but that by wh 





| after a time re-invited, found the Government sitting in a semi-circle. 
| “ Begin at Atherton and end at Jobn Russell, please,’’ said Mr. Sidoey 
Herbert. 

“ All is serene,” said Mr. Punch, glancing round the array, and grace- 
tally taking his place across a chair, with the back of it in troat of him. 

“ Mr, New Solicitor-General,” began Mr. Punch, “ how do you like the 
| duties of your office ?”’ 
| “Itis very kind of you to inquire, Mr. Punch. 
| tion,” said the member for Darbam. 

“ Has he said the word 1’ demanded Mr. Punch, thinking that his au- 
gust presence might bave flurried the young statesman. 

“ All right, my boy!” said Palmerston. 

“ Who are you calling boy?” retorted Mr. Punch. “ Boy yourself, if 
| yoo come to that! Campbell, what sort of a judge do you think Keating 
is going to make?” 

“It’s a vara deeficult problem, Mr. Punch,” said the Lord Chancellor, 
| an’ I canna rightly say that I’m free to gie ye a respouse, my man.” 
| Mr. Punch \ooked dubiously round. 

«My Lord bas anewered, if you translate the intolerable jargon called 
| Scotch into Christian Evglish,” said Sir Richard Bethell. 

“Christian Young Men’s Association English, Sir Richard ?” asked 
Mr. Punch, lily. “ dear Duke of Somerset, be pleased to favour me, 
it possible, with a civil enswer to the following question ; namely, “ Why 
| is it a good thing to be polite to people?” 
|  Neitber you, nor game, nor anybody shall make me admit that 
it is a good thing to be polite, Mr. Punch,” enapped the Duke, and the 
| others applauded, at which his Grace looked more savage than ever. 
| “How are your Riflemen getting on, Siddy ?” 
| “ Capitally,” said Mr. Sidoey Herbert. “ Not a day passes but have 
| a large addition to our National Guard.” 

“ Glad to hear it. Now, Mr. nes 
| Court— for really it is your invention— 

“ My dear 

fect conscientiousness that there is no single act of mine, from the date 





I hope I give satisfac- 


} 


how do you thiak 


your Divorce 
working ?”’ 





men ; in addition to paralysis and colic, the subtle poison 
creeps into the brain, mania comes on, and they die raving mad. The 
grinding and packing of white lead is so destructive, that the men can 
work at the occupation for a few hours in the day only—the dust that is 
given off penetrates the clothes, and covers the skin to such an extent 
that these artisans, alter taking a medicated bath of sulphuret of potas- 
sium in water, come out like blackamoors. In these works rats and 
mice are speedily poisoned by the fine white lead dust, which penetrates 
even to their holes. The artisan who bandles lead in its various com- 
binations may, however, vastly mitigate his trouble by adopting perfect 
cleanliness. Before every meal he should wash his hands thoroughly, 
and, after work, be should change his clothes, Medical science has given 
him the meaus of being forewaraed that lead is entering his system by a 
particular and rarely-failing diagnostic sign—where the metal has en- 
tered the system, a blue line will be discovered near the edge of the 
ums: when this blue-Peter is hoisted he may know that danger is at 
and, and that, unless he is more careful, bis bread-earning hand will 
speedily drop powerless by his side.” 
The remark, “ It is not often that the lower or middle classes suffer from 
over-feeding,” is, we should say, decidedly erroneous as to the middle- 
class. That class, we rather think, errs and suffers more in that way 
than in any other—having to alternate hard work with a frequently bur- 
ried and full enjoyment of the pleasures of the table, and not having lei- 
sure for an adequate amount of bodily exercise. For all such, however, 
here is whatever consolation may be derivable from contemplating the 
misfortunes of others :— 


* Dr. Guy, who has taken considerable pains to ascertain the value of 


life in the educated classes, has worked out the extraordinary result that, 
the higher the step in the social yoy the greater the means of self- 
indulgence, the less the chance of long life. People have so long been 
accustomed to look upon the possession of wealth as the best guarantee 
for a flourishiog bodily condition, that they will be surprised, perhaps, 
to hear that in proportion as the wholesome stimulus of labour is with- 
drawn from any class, in the same proportion the value of its average 
term of life is shortened. And yet our common experience but tallies 
with the results of scientific inquiry in this matter. When a man who 
has lived a long and active life suddenly retires with the idea 
that be has earced his ease, and that it is time for him to 
enjoy himeelf, ten to one but he has taken the most effectual method of 
shortening bis life ; and much as we may smile at the taste of the re- 


tired soap-boiler, who always made a point of going down to bis old | 


shop on ‘ boiling days,’ yet we cau see that his instinct directed him 


rightly, for we can nove of us bear idleness, least of all those who bave 


loog practised industry. 
“ Regularity, sobriety, and activity of mind and body, are the pabu- 


lum on which vital force is fed, while, oo the contrary, luxury, licen- 


tiousness, and sloth are the cankers of life. A comparison of the longe- 


vity of the different educated classes proves this in a remarkable manner. 
++. ..+The aristocracy of this country are shorter lived, by more than 
one year, thaa he who works with all the cares and anxieties of the 
priest, the lawyer, or the pbysiciau ; and members of royal houses (cal- 
ulated from the ages of members of Continental as well as English roy- 
alz,”) descend the ladder of life so rapidly, that they have three years 


dees or’ €Xistence than the Peer ; and lastly, we come to the ‘ round and 


top of so,"ereigaty itself.’ The potentate who stands on the highest pin- 


nacle of hun.® greatness, surrounded, it would seem, with every 


the sands of life run far 
‘than the clergy, who y have to fight the bi 


be ‘ clearly 


pb 


those 
ni 


ife, if we could only ‘ distil it forth.’ 


ple, and lord, perhape, of half of the habitable world!” 


ments, but it leaves his facts none the less curious and useful. 
ourwtiiIenes 


MINISTERS AT A PROVERB. 


Anybody who cannot play the drawing-room game of a Proverb is an 
at Mr. Punch is destined 
to be read in all after time, and in the course of three or four bundred 
Who, except Mr. Punch, now knows 
ow nine out of ten of the Games of Gargantua, commemorated by Mr. 
Punch’s prototype, Francis Rabelais, were played They are forgotten. 
And so may the Proverb be. Kaoow, therefore, O friends of the twenty- 
second century, that the way to play the Proverb is this: A player, 
usually aclever person with shrewdness and the gift of the gab, is sent 
Then the others select a proverb, and 
the number of players being accommodated to the number of words in 
the proverb, each takes a word. The discoverer is called in, and he pro- 
poses any one question of any kind to each player. In the reply must 


Nass whom it were base flattery to call a Muff. 


ears the game may be forgotten. 


b 


out of the room, out of earshot. 


condi- | 
tion favourable ‘© comfort and longevity, fenced about from casualties 
which constantly beset the paths of ordinary mortals, bis would indeed 
appear a charmed life ; *¢! the hard fact will stare us in the face that 
qaivker with him than with any other of the edu- 
‘cated classes. His years are 00 an average but sixty-four, or ten less 
est battle in the 
world—the fight of comparative poverty against appearances. It could 
wa,’says Mr. Neison, in this Vital Statistics, ‘ by tracing 
the various classes of society in which there exists sufficient means of 
subsistence, by beginning with the most humble, and passing on to the 
middle and upper classes, that a gradual deterioratioa in the duration 
takes place ; and that just as life, with all its wealth, pomp, and magni- 
ficence, would seem to become more valuable and tempting, so are its 
op nities and chances of enjoyment lessened. As far as the results 
ote admit of judging, this condition would seem to flow directly 
from the luxurious and pampered style of living among the wealthier 
classes, whose artificial habits interfere with the nature and degree of 
exercises which, in a simpler class of society, are accom- 

ed with long life.’ Truly, there is a spirit of compensation in this | 
The poor countryman of thirty 

years of age, who takee bis frugal repast under a hedge, has a chance of 
thirty years’ longer life than the monarch of the same age clothed in pur- 


dress ct conjugal grievances.” 

Mr. dd d Mr. Gladstone. 

“ Oh, thou tamer of Homer, when wilt thou take off the Income Tax? 

“T could answer you, my dear Mr. Punch, in three ways,” said Mr. 
Gladstone. 

* Bat you shan’t, though,” said Mr. Punch. “ Once for all.” 

“In that case,” said the Chancellor of the Exchequer, “I must say 
that an unqualified pledge upon a financial subject is not a thing to be 
extracted trom the custodian of the national purse.” 

* Very neat,” said the Premier. 

“Is it?” eaid Mr. Punch. “ Perbaps, then you'l/ do the gaudy, and tell 
me whether the Reform Bill is ready ?”’ 

“ Talk to Johnny,” retorted the jaunty Palmerston. “I dare say he’s 
posted up in domestic details, as he is Foreign Minis:er ; but the matter’s 
quite out of my department.” 

“ Confound your impudence, Pam!” said Punch. “If I believed you, 
there would be a jolly row ; but I don’t. Now, Charley Wood, how far 
is it from Calcutta to Melbourne ?”’ 

“Oh, come, I say! I don’t think you’ve any business to be setting a 
chap sums when we’re only playing a game,” said Sir Charles, “ and 
what is more, I will be blessed if I can tell you, and that’s all about it.” 

“ Answered, or blundered as usual ?”’ asked Mr. Punch. 

« Blandered, of course!’ shouted everybody. “What did you ex- 
hi 

“ Eb,” said Sir Charles, “ haven’t I said the word. Bother! No more 
I have. Echo answers in the negative. Give us another question ?” 

“In which Presidency is Benares, Sir Charles?” eaid Mr. , mildly. 
* Take your time.” 

“ Well,” said Sir Charles, after a pause, “1 don’t profess to know 
a great deal of geograpby, but I have an impression that Benares is in 

mbay. 

” He said it at last,” cried several voices. 

“Hm,” said Mr. Punch, “1 think I see the proverb. Lord Granville, 
what's the last canard from Paris” 

“T've heard nothing these holidays,” said Lord Granville, “ except 
that the French are quite sure Cobden’s to have a seat in the Cabinet, after 
the conversation with the Emperor.” 
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secret, you must wrap up your word very discreetly. What, asa cl 


cient Romans?” 


| laudable operation.” 
| “ Habes,” said Mr 
tators of gladi 


| mons t”” 
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p g fighte, when a victim was floored. 
and least, my dear belo 


— way. But on the other hand, I am the parent of the bill, and there 
ore it may be thought that! ought to bring it in, inasmuach-——” 


tory speech. I tell you what, ~ 
selected a less vulgar proverb. Of course I know that 
“YOU CANNOT MAKE A SILK PURSE OUT OF A SOW’S EAR. 


— the apa wih 
Seontein ee no end of pw 
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VISIT TO GOLDSMITH’S DESERTED VILLAGE. 





only from the Deserted Village of Oliver Goldsmith. 
far more im 








tenderly on the Shannon the blue waters of Lough Rea, and th 
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lively fellow, and I thanked Providence for this; for a 
not only excellent oe 
with all kinds of popular 


| 


get work and a comfortable living out of it; gave me an 
prices ; he told me about the steady and strong men who have gone 








Mr. Punch,’’ said Sir Richard Bethell, “I can say with per- 


“Now, my dear Sir George Lewis, as I believe I have found out the | 
eal scholar, do you consider the most noble deed performed by the An- 


| Their smashing those Jews,” said the Home Secretary, with a promp- 
| titude that showed he bad not forgiven the Mosaic race for the trouble he 
| had been caused about certain loans, when Chancellor of the Exchequer. 
| That was far and away the best thing the Romans ever did, that de- 
molishing Jerusalem, under Titus, A.D. 60, walkiog into the hooknoses 
| like one o’clock, making ’em eat sow’s head und sausages before going to 
| execution, and erecting the Arch of Titus in remembrance of tbat most 


. Punch, turning up bis thumb, after the manner of the 
And now, last 
‘ ved Jobnuny, do you mean that Palmerston or 
yourself shall introduce the Reform Bill of 1860 to the House of Com- 


“I have no personal vanity to gratify,” said Lord John Russell, “ and 
am free to confess that, inasmuch as Lord Palmerston bas the,ear of | 
the House, that is a reason why be would introduce the measure in a po- 


“ That'll do, John,” said Mr. Punch, “ keep the rest for the iniroduc- 
lords and gentlemen, you might have 


“ Mind that, if you are thinking of putting political power into the | . 


’ meadows were so green, and the skies were so fair, that my mind was at 
This conclusion cuts away a good many of the Reviewer's own argu- | once aituned to what 1 was to see. The carman was an intelligent, | ring the past year. 
good carman is | rigible, behold! the stocking is full of ashes. This degrading and 
y on @ solitary drive, but be is well stored | appointing circumstance is generally greeted by a torrent of tearr, 
information, and can satisfy your curiosity, | the little rebel is tben told, if be or s af to 
and give you reliable information on a thousand points. So I jogged | be behaved for the future, the stocking shall be replaced, and pe 
along sideways with bim, in one of those funny Irish cars, which are as | the Beffana may rely on the promises of amendment, and 
good as they are queer, and which, it is strange enough, are allowed to | little present as she comes 
remain one of the “ institutions” peculiar to Ireland. He told me of the | agala, and in a short time the cry is again raised, “ Here is the 
fine fish in Lough Rea, of the trout, the salmon, the fresh water herring, | and the child jumps up, runs to the stocking, and finds some little toy 
and the pike, and bow plentiful they all are; be told me what a fine } there, which of course the parents have placed 

crop of potatoes is coming in this year; be talked about the general | misbebaviour during the following year is met with, “ 
prosperity of the country, and bow everybody, who would work, might | child, what did you promise on 
idea of the | get from the Beffana.”’— Notes « 
value of excellent land, which he quoted at less than New England 
to 
America, and bow those who were reckoned the best at home tarn out 
badly with us, and thore who are given over as worthless at home take 
a fresh start with ue and turn out the best Irisbmen we bave ; and then ' fectioner, ordered from the 


asks after it in Athlone is Auburn, the name which th’s 
oom gre it in the poem. It is not much of a village, it is stil) 
deserted and struggling; even around the “decent church” there 


is no collection of houses, and all that marke it ie that a little 
more uentiy than on the common road, you will find in the 
neighbourhood of Auburn the thatched hovels of the poor. Misera- 
ble homes they I have become quite interested in many 
of these little huts in the southern and eastern parts of Ireland ; but 
here in Goldsmith’s early home they are squalid and filthy. 
| have not even the app of external On the top of one 
the grass was growing, not prettily, as ivy clings to old walls, but thin 
and scraggy, as the hair which sometimes crowns the head of a bald man. 
Before some there was a cow-yard, and the{manure was reeking not six 
feet from the cabin doors. Before some the pigs were basking in the 
sun, and as I looked in, I could see nothing but filth and w 
Dirty children, who were never clean in their lives, could be spied in the 
dimness of the bovels, and women at the doors crouchiog around an iron 
pot, looking so old and wrinkled that one would think that Death had 
tried them in vain and given them up to live. Some were closed—the men, 
women and children being away harvesting. A Deserted Village, 
| surely! the poorest, dirtiest place that we have seen during our stay in 
Ireland. 








| After driving along through sights like these. the carman stopped in 
| front of a large building utterly ruined, the roof wholly goue, and a tall 
| chimney rising disdainfully among the stones and mortar, as who should 


say, I still live. This was the Village Inn, known in Goldsmith’s day, 

and ever since by the neighbors, as “ The Three Jolly Pigeons.” It was 
| in this house that the pewter basins used to glitter on the shelf like sil- 
ver ; it was here that the complex “ bed by night and chest of drawers 
by day ” used to stand, and within these ruined walls, and with the glare 
| from the peat fire of that same tall chimney on their faces, that 


“ Village statesmen talked, with looks profound, 
While news much older than their ale went round.” 


| Close by grows the hawthorn, which may not be the very one of which 





as they are termed in the Potteries, are perhaps sub | at which I took silk to the present moment, that gives me so much un- | the poet sang .— 
ightful effects from lead poisoning than any other work- | adulterated satisfection as that which established a tribunal for the re- | 


“ The hawthorn tree with seats beneath, a shade, 
For talking age and whispering lovers made.” 


| And yet I am sure, from the size of this, from which I took a bit as a 
remembrancer, that it was a tree in Goldsmith’s time ; and it stands so 
| mear the public house, that it isin a high degree probable that it was 
used as a protection against the sun long years ago. Hard by this I 
| plucked a bit of furze, mentioned in the poem, the most plentifal crop of 
| the whole region. 
| Riding along a little farther, an iron gate appeared, and throngh the 
ate a lane some ten rods long, and at the end the ruins of a large house, 
did not need to be told that this was the parsonage. The car passed 
through the gateway and up to the deserted mansion. It was sad indeed. 
All roofless, windowless, doorless, it stood, and every wind of Heaven 
whistled through the house where Goldsmith was nursed and bred, and 
where the original of the Vicar of Wakefield, the Rev. Charles Goldsmith, 
that good and simple man, reared his large family. But the desecration 
within! The parlor is now used as a potato patch, and the tops were 
green in the very spot where the good man used to entertain his select- 
est friends. The cows had taken of the kitchen and study, and I 
had to carefully pick a path to the | = in the latter. These 
were the three rooms on the lower floor, t is to see how large 
the study was, although the tion walls have wholly disap by 
the cream-coloured plaster of the outside walls which encl it, Ido 
not suppose the rude peasante, who cannot read and write, are to blame 
for turning the parlour of Oliver Goldemith’s early home into a potato 
patch, and bis father’s atudy into a cow-yard, bat it is execrable that the 
owner of the estate does not interfere and protect the old parsonage 
from such vile uses. This is fame !—Correspondence Boston Traveller 


———— 


Marcu Maxive.—Abh woman — woman !--ah wedded wife—ah fond 
| mother of fair daughters! how strange thy passion is to add to thy ti- 

tles that of mother-in law! I am told, when you have got the title, it is 
often but a bitterness and a disappointment. Very likely the son-in-law 
is rude to you, the coarse, ungrateful brute! and very possibly the 
daughter rebels, the thankless serpent! And yet you will go on schem- 
ing : and having met only with disappointment from Louisa and her hus- 
band, you will try and get one for Jemima, and Maria, and down even to 
little Toddles coming out of the nursery in her red shoes! When you 
see her with little Tommy, your neighbour’s child, fighting over the same 
Noah's ark, or clambering on the same rockiog-horse, | make no doubt, 

in your fond silly head you are thinking, “ Will those little people meet 
| some twenty years hence?” And you give Tommy a very large piece of 
cake, aud have a fine present for aim on the Christmas tree—you know 
you do, though he is but a rude noisy child, and has already beaten Tod- 
| dies, and taken ber doll away from her and made her cry. I remember, 
| when I myself was suffering from the conduct of a young woman in—in 
|a capital which is distinguished by a viceregal court—and from her 

heartlessness, as well as that of her relative, who I once thought would 
| be my mother-in-law—ebriecking out to a friend who happened to be 
| spouting some lines from Tennyson’s “ Ulysses”’ :— “ By ! War 

rington, I bave no doubt that when the young syrens set their green caps 

at the old Greek captain and his crew, waving and beckoning him with 
| their white arms glancing smiles, and wheedling bim with their 
| sweetest pipes—I make no doubt, sir, that the mother syrens were bebind 
| the rocks (with their dyed fronts and cheeks painted, so as to resist water,) 


| 














| 


| and calling out ‘ Now, Halcyone, my child, that air from the Pirata! 
Now, Glaukopi, dear, lock well to that old gentleman at the helm’ 
Bathykolops, love, there’s a young sailor on the maintop, who will tum 
| blé right down into your lap, if you beckon bim!’ and so on, and 80 02 
| And | laughed « wild sbriek of deepair. For I, too, bave been on the 
dangerous island, and come away thence, mad, furious, wanting a strait 
| waistcoat.— Cornhill Magazine. 


Tue Berrana, AN [rattan Twetrra-Nicut Cosrom.—The “ Beffans” 
is said to have been an old woman, who was busily employed in clea 

| ing the house when the three kings were journeying to carry the tres- 

| sures to be offered to the infant Saviour. On being called to see them 

| pass by, she said she could not just then, as she was so sweeping 
the house, bat she would be sure to see them as they went back. 

| kings, however, as is well known, returned to their own country by 


I write from a town which has two distinguishing features—one is, | another way ; so the old woman is supposed to be ever since in a per 
that it is the central spot of Ireland ; the otber is, that it is eight miles | petual state of looking . ut for their coming, something after the manaet 
This was to me of | of the legend of the waudering Jew. She is said to take great interes 

port and interest than tbe other; and leaving Athlone and | in the welfare of young children, and particularly of their 
ite institutions, I had no sooner passed the threshbold of the Royal Hotel, | haviour. Through most parts of Italy, on the twelfih night, 
than I ordered a car, and was presently away for sweet Auburn. The | dren are put to bed earlier than usaal, and a stocking taken from 
day was delightfal—just such a day as one asks for when on his way to | and put before the fire. Im a short time there is a cry, “ Ecco la 
the “ loveliest village of the plain,” and the sun’s rays glanced down so | fava!” and the children burry out of bed, and rush to the 


fhe ci 
chil- 
each, 
Bef- 

ways whe 

| lo! in the stocking of each is a present, supposed to have been left by the 
| Beffana, and proportioned in ite value to the behaviour of the child da- 
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Too Mccu Srurecox.— What an ephemeral Gna oe is, Lad it never 
been known before, ht be learued from the case of Damm *- 


York, tied in the Court a few days since. The defendant, a com 
plaintiff a supply of fancy boxes for bis bos 
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bons, the lids to be decorated with portraits of “ celebrated living per- | 
sonages,” those specified being Mr. Spurgeon, Mr. Seigeant Shee, Miss 
Amy Sedgwick, and another celebrity named Pansboo, better known to 
the eaters of sugar-plums than be is to us. But when the order was exe- 
cuted the defendant objected to pay ou the ground that there were too 
many Spurgeons! Spargeon bas gone dowa, and it appears from this 
case that Sergeant Suee is come up in bis stead. ~The defendant did 
not object to Mr. Sergeant Shee, but the plaintiff bad pat five Spurgeons 
in each dozen, and that was too mapy.”’ Ouly the other day and 12 
Spurgeoas to the dozea would not have been too much, bat now be won’t 
go down even with the help of the sweetmeats. “ With devotion’s visage 
and pious action,” as Polovius says, “ we do sugar over the devil him- 
self,” but sanctity and sugar together fail to sweeten Spurgeon any 
longer. The mouth waters for bim vo more, and bis very face on a box 
discomfits the comfit-maker. The Court held, aud we think very pro- 
perly, (bat the plaiotiff bad done a monstrous thing in putting ive Spur- 
geons in every dozen, The defendant bad, no doubt. * ordered Spure 
geon,” but that was no reason why he should be ruined with Spurgeone. | 
The case, however, was adjourned for the production of the list of por- | 
traits, which the manufacturer of the boxes bad received with the order. 
We must be more atientive in fuiure to the confectioners’ shops. It is 
jain that much is to be learned there of the spirit of the age, and the | 
uctuations of public opinions and tastes. A collection of sweetmeat 
boxes for a series of years would be as valuable to the historian as a ca- 
binet of medals, or a portfolio of caricatures. It is plain that Mr. York 
| 
| 


had his Protestant portraits and his Popish ones. When this case is re- 
sumed, we hope to hear something of that “ great unknown,” Panshon. 
*“* He ordered Punshon.” “ Who is Panshon?”’ “Oh, he was very fa- | 
mous.”’— Examiner. 





Prorecrion ror tae Cat.—A case tried the other day in the Ipswich 
County Court is important to the owners of cats, and still more to the cat | 
herself. It is commonly thought, we believe, that the law takes no in- | 
terest in the feline race, but this is an error, as Mr. Baily found to bis 
cost in an action agaiust him by Mrs. Shepherd for shooting hercat. The 
story, as related by the plaintiff berself, is sad as was ever told by a 
kitebeo fire. Mrs. Shepberd, who, to her sorrow, lived next door bat ove 
to the defendant, possessed a tortoisesbell, which had been given her in 
its kittenhood, and had not only won ber heart, but * the affections of the 
whole family circle.” She would not have taken £5 for it. It was acat | 
whose beauty was the least of itsendowments, in proof of which she de- 
posed that it was “ not iu the babit of going out of uights, but generally 
slept at home.” Oa a certain fatal Sunday, of all days in the week, 
Mrs. Sbepberd beard a noiee, and running out found ber little pet, * who 
had not left her side three minutes,” lying on its back mortally wounded. 
* When she picked up the poor creature, it laid its head on ber shoulder, 
where it soon after died.” They laughed at this in court, but we see no 
laughing matter either ia a poo: auimal’s agonies, or in the attachment 
of either a woman or a man to a beautiful as well as useful cieature, 
The defence attempted was that puss bad desigos on ber assassin’s pi- 
geons, but it was mere assertion, without a eciutilla of proof to sustain 
it, and upoa this ground there was jadgmeot against ber murderer. It 
was a righteous one, but not equally so, we think, was the judge’s refusal 
to give tbe full damages claim-d, which were surely not laid too high at 
30s. There were several aggravating circumstauces ; the killing oo the 
Sunday, and atill worse, the defeudaut’s uofeeliog conduct in following 
up his barbarous deed with composing and sendisg to the plaintiff a 
mocking epitaph on bis victim, the reading of which, of course, created 
fresh merriment, in which, doubtless, many joined who would have beeo 
indigoant had the same fate befallen a dog that was dear to them. We 
are glad to sce that the law protects our chief domestic animals impar- 
tially, at least ati pswich The cat bas ber virtues as well as the dog, 
and it cauact be denied that in the graces she is his superior. 





Unxper tue MistLeTor.—Tbe mistletoe is now excluded from the 
boughs which deck the churches at Curistmas, eiiber va account of its 
heathenish asrociations, or, because, being so often in rustic places agso- 
ciated with Christmas merriment, it might awaken remembrances /ittle 
favourable to thought and devotion. The playful customs beneath the 
mistletoe bough are of old antiquity im oar land, having originated when 
the plant was dedicated to Friga, the Veous of the Saxous. The Druids 
considered the mistletoe of the oak efficacious in all sorts of diseases ; 
and io may parts of Germany it is still supposed to cure wounds, rath r 
by ite chermiog than its healing properties, for the peasaats also believe 
that if the buuters carry it in their bands it will ensure success. The 
herbalists, iu Queen Elizabeth's time, however, enamerate various pre- 

tious ef “ mistletoe.”’ both as exierual and interoal remedies ; and 
ulpepper remarks, “ Why that should bave the most virtue that grows 
upoa okes I know not, ualess beeause it is rarest and hardest to come by ; 
and our college’s opinion is in this coutrary to Scripture, which saith, 
*God’s tender mercies are over all His works ;’ and £0 it is, let the Col- 
lege of Physicians walk as contrary to Him as they like, and that ie as 
contrary as (he east to the west. Ciusius affirms that whi¢b grows upon 
the pear-trees to be as prevalent, and gives orders that it should not touch 
the ground after it is gathered, and also saith that, being bung about the 
neck, it remedieth witchcraft.” The Italian physician Mathiolas praised 
the mistletoe as a remedy for epilepsy, and even as lately as the reign of 
George I. the plant was extolled, aud Sir George Colbatch publisbed, in 
1790, a dissertation concerning mistletoe, recommending it as a specific 
in that malady. Plioy says the Druids called it all-beal, and he closes 
his account of their practices by quaiatly moralising : “So vain and su- 
perstitious are many pations iu the world, doing oftentimes such foolish 
things as these.” The mistletoe is found, when growing on the apple, to 
Contain twice as much potash and five times as much phosphoric acid as 
the tree itself, and when parasitic on the oak its bark is astringeut, Now- 
& days, however, it bas lost its renown as a medicine, and the magical 
properties ascribed to it by Virgil and other ancient poets are remem- 
bered only as bygone superstitioue.— AU the Fear Round. 


Tae Anmy ano Navy or Fraxce—The AMManach de Gotha for 1860 
gives a statisiical account of the French army and navy, as existing io 
1859. The staffs of the army include 5779 officers and €93 subait-ros, 
making a to\al of 6472, There are 13 marshals, 90 acting generals of 
division, avd 77 reserve generals, 180 actiog generals of brigade, aod 
172 in reserve. The gendarmerie, so called, numbers 26 278 men ; it 
contains 1 r giment, 26 legions, 6 battalions, 7 squadrons, and 1454 com- 
panies. The Guard of Paris is 3634 stroag, aud the Sapeurs Pompiers 
of Paris 700. The total number of infantry soldiers on the war footing 
is 510 640, thus classided, viz, :—Grenadiers, 12,000 ; Voltigeurs, 16,000 ; 
Line lutuntry, 408,000; Chasseurs on Fout, 38,000; Zouaves, 15,000 ; 
Light In/autry of Africa, 2400; Foreign Corps 8000; Algerian sbarp- 
shuoters 15,000 ; * ies of dire:pline,” 1000 ; aud Veteran subal- 
teros aod Fasileers, 240. There are 120 regiments, 493 battalions, and 
$088 companies. The French cava'ry are 100 221 strong, including 64 
regiments, 385 equadrous, 10 compauies, and 64 pelotons out of raak. 
The cavalry is thus classitied: te Cent-Gardes, 221; the Carbiucers. 
3000 ; the Cuirassicrs, 18 000 3 the Dragoons, 19,500 ; tbe Lancers, 
13,500 ; tbe Chassears, 19.500; the Guides, 1500; the Hus-are, 12,000 ; 
the Chasseurs of Africa, 4 500 } the Spabis, 4.500; and the Cavaliers de 
Remonte, 4000. These cavairy troops are all on the war footing. The 
artillery on the peace footing numbers 68544 men and 50,240 borses ; 
27,427 artillerymen are on fuot, 9,316 on horse, and 25,830 “ mounted.” 

eogineers on the footing of war number 15,440, formiog 3 regiments, 
1 division, 6 battalions, and 70 companies, besides three out of rank. 
The whole of the (nominal) army of France at this moment numbers 
760,951 roldiers of all ranks, thus classified, viz., staff 6472; military 
sebouls, 2.100 ; invalids, 3 800 ; geodarmerie, 26.278 ; infantry, 510,640 ; 
cavalry, 100,221 ; artillery, 68,544; engineers, 15,448 ; equipage train 
12,600 ; artixans or Goveroment workmen, 7,400 ; military intrmaries, 
3,200 ; and military justice, 4,248. The French navy includes 461 ves 
sels, carrying 12 520 guns, and the steamers of 60 000 horse power. In 
the course of the next ten years it is intended to consiract 150 ships of 
war of all classes, and 72 steam transports. The conversivn of the rest 
Of the fleet into screw vessels is aleo to be effected in the same time. At 
present the sailiug ships number 252, of 8106 guns, and tbe steamers 299, 
Of 4414 guos. The personnel of the navy and marine includes 90 298 wen, 
Or nearly double the usual anual average of the English navy, But 
this iocludes the “ marine” troops, which number 23 669 men, the service 
Of the “ flee'-proper” being carried on by 66,629. This last figure io 
clades 2 admirals, 11 (acting) vice-admirals, 20 (acting) rear admirals. 
pct. po —_ 232 captains of frigates, 673 leatenante, 546 

> 8, eogiveers, bydro; hers, commis! i 

pone andy alg y R— ra ydrograp mumissiouers, io- 





A Romasce or Rear Lirg—A Mr. Wyatt, of Reigate, was summo 
to the Browley Petiy Sessions, to show cause why bo cuteend to mainotai 








asa labourer. The hasband went out one morning, the wife telling him 


| not to hurry home, as she would keep bis diaver hot. Oa bis retaro be 


found she bad gone, leaving ber only child, a little boy, bebind. Inqui- 


| ries were made, but nothing was heard of her. The brewer who supplied 


them with table beer for sale told the husband that be bad seen ber at 
home during the day when ve called. Mouths passed on, and no tid- 
ings whatever were beard, when a letter was unexpectedly received from 
his wife, giviog as a reason why she bad left her home that ebe could not 
live any longer in such a smoky bouse. Her whereabouts, however, was 
not even then dircovered. The brewer’s wife died in the meantime from 
distress, through her busband’s effects being sold for debt. Mrs, Wyatt's 
sister and sister's husband, who, it has siuce appeared, bad some band in 


| decoying from her home, also died under very distressing circumstances ; 


the brewer was lest sight of, and the husband bad given up all thoughts 


of again seeing bis wife. Being over at Bromley one day on basiness at | 


Farwig, be saw on the sign of the Royal Oak a very familiar name. Cu- 
riosity indaced him to enter, when the first person he bebeld was his old 
friend the brewer of Reigate. Their mutual salutations induced a female 
to come out of the bar, in whom the visitor discovered no other than bis 
long lost spouse. Leaving our readers to conjecture the scene which en- 


sued, we may add that Wyatt industriously circulated the tale of his | 


wrongs, the business fell off, and the concern was sold. She who had 
deserted ber partner was in turn deserted herself, and in consequence be- 
came a lunatic aud a pauper.” —Sussex paper. 


Chess. 
PROBLEM No. 580. By Mr. Sauvet Loyp, 
BLACK. 




















W hite to play and checkmate in three moves. 





Soivrion To Propiem No. 579. 
White. Black. 


lL. Kt to Q B6, dis. ch Kto KS 
2 PtoQ8 becomes Kt, ch. | R takes Ki. 
3. Kt wkes R. cb. | KwQs 

4. Bto Q Kt 4, checkmate. 


The following GAME was played at the London Chess Clab, between Mr. P. 
orphy and Mr. Medley. 
(ALLGAIBR GAMBIT.) 


White (Morphy.) Black (Medley.) White (Morpby.) Black (Medley.) 
1PtoKé4 PtoK4 13 BtoK Kt5 Bto Kt5 ch (g) 
2PwK Bea P tks P 14 Pw QB3 gu as 

3 KttoK B3 Pto K Kt4 15 Castles tto Kt2 
4PwKR4 P to K Kt 16 R tks B (A) Kt tks R 

5 KttoK 5 KttoK B3(a) |17 QtksP KttoK2 

6 BwQBa PwQs 18 RtoK PtoKR4 

7 P tks BtoQ3 19 Qw BS RtoR2 
8PwQe Kt to R 4 (0) 20 Bw QKtbch PtoQBs 

9 KttoQB3i(c) Bw K Bé4 (d) 21 P tks P P tks P 

10 Kt to K 2 (e) toK B3 22 Kt tks P K tks Kt 

= Oe Sor ttoKté (f) | 23 B tke Kt ch and wios. 

12 KttoR5 Kt tks Kt 





White’s victory is consummated in most excellent style. 


( The notes are by Mr. Lowenthal.) 

(a) The line of defence laid down in the books is 5. P to K R 4, which ori- 
ginated with Cozio, was fully analysed by Al’gaier, and, in later times, by 
Kieseritzky. and uotil very lately was considered the best move that could be 
adopted. Cozio also recommends here Q to K 2, in his“ Giuoco degli Scacchi,” 
1766, aud makes it appear that Black has the better game. Salvio suggests B 
to K 2, and Kieseri:zky Pto Q 3. Philidor alone favoured the move in the 
text, but analysts, on the whole, have paid too little attention to it. The fol- 
lowing variation was given in both the German and English handbooks, and 
accepted as satisfactory :— 

6 BiwQB4 toK2 
we 





7. PwQe Qs 

& Kitt. KBP tke K P ch 
% QuwkK2 q tks Qn 
WW. kus Q wet 


And Black was said, with justice, to have the better _ It was not antil 
the match between Messrs. Harrwitz and Lowenthal that due notice was taken 
of the move of 5. Kt to K 83. The former played it against bis opponent with 
marked success ; and the opinion now generally entertained is, that it furnishes 
the best defence against the attack—_(b) We bave elsewhere, in opposition to 
Mr. Staunton, who in the Chess Player's Chronicle, vol. 1853, p. 347, pro- 
nounces this the best move, given it as our opinion that Q to K 2 is the correct 
defence. The Kt can afterwards be played to the K R 4 with much greater ef- 
fect.—(c) A novelty, and one that de-erves consideration.—(d) Here, —_ 
Kt to Kt 6 might have been played with advantage—(e) This, at first sight, 
would ap; ear aa insiguificant move, and made merely with the object of attack- 
ing the advan ing Pawn ; as the game progresses, however, it will be seen that 
Mr. Morphy bad a deeper design in view.—(f) Better to have exchanged 
Knights.—(g) Q to Kt 2 would have been better, but the gime was past all re- 
covery,—(h) This is sli remarkably well played, and is the more admirable 
since it is evident that Mr. M. must have seen through the whole of the varia- 
tivns when he played his Kt to K 2. 





Aces or some Livine Exouisn Writers. —James Hannay, 32; Julia 
Kavanagh, 35; Matthew Arvold, 35; Florence Nightingale, 36; Rev. 
C. Kingsiey, 40 ; Coptain Mayne Reid, 41; G. H. Lewes, 42; Tom Tay- 
lor, 42 ; Shirley Brooks, 43; Albert Smith, 43; William Howard Rus- 
sell, 43; Professor Aytoun, 46; R Browuiog, 47; C. Mackay, 47 ; C. 
Dickens, 47; W. M. Thackeray, 48 ; A. Tennyson, 49 ; Fanny Kemble, 
49 ; Sir Archibald Alison, 49; Mark Lemon, 50; Edward Miull, 50; R. 
M. Milnes, 50; W. E. Gladstone, 50; Hon. Mrs. Norton, 51; Charles 
Lever, 53; Profeseor Maurice, 54; Sir E. Balwer Lytton, 54; Ber jamin 
Disraeli, 54; Harrison Ainsworth, 54; Mary Howitt, 55; H. Martineau, 
57; Mrs. Gore, 59; S. C. Hal!, 59; Mrs. Marsh, 60 ; Barry Corawall, 60 ; 
Samuel Lover. 61; Albany Foobianqae, 62; Rev. G. R. Gleig, 63; T. 
Carlyle, 64; W. Howitt, 64; Sir Jobu Bowring, 67 ; Rev. H. H. Milman, 
68; J. P. Collier, 70; Frances Trollope, 72; W. J. Fox, 73; Sir W. Na- 
pier, 74; Rev. Dr. Croly, 74; Lord Brougham, 81 ; aud Walter Savage 
Landor, 84. 





Iriverayt Iratian Suowmen.— For upwards of a cevtary, until about 
forty years ego, the waadering Italians were the principal showmen of 
Eogiaod. Long before wild avimals were exhibited to tbe public, ex 
cept in the Tower of London, Iialiaos wandered through the towns aud 
villages with bears of various breeds, camels, dromedaries, movkeys, and 
other aoimais ; the trainers of davciog dogs too were at one time all from 
the sunny land. The charlatan or mountebank came with bis stage 
formed of a few planks laid upon trestles, with a painted canvas screen 
at tbe back, aod sometimes ewaller ones at the sides, on which were de- 
picted dragons and other monsters. These pictures and the stuffed rep- 
tiles excited the wonder aud admiration of many, and it is only by con- 
sidering the effect which even rude art bas upon thore who are entirely 
uneducated in this respect, that we can estimate how valuable these 
were. The peep-ebow and the magic lantern were both introduced into 
Eogland by travelling Italiane! The nightly street ery of “ Galant 





| Russia, when it was far less civilized than it is at present ; aud, io parts 
| where art knowledge is now in its infancy. these persevering wanderers 
| are still crying their * Galante show” (gallant or brave show.) The 
| Puppet thowmen came from the same sunny land. In Queen Anne’s 


| days this exhibition was the rage of the town ; and it is worth note that 


the first puppets exhibited in England were made to illustrate eubjects 
| similar to those of the old religious plays; the incideats of the early 
history of the world, Noah’s Flood, and such like matters, being repre- 
jsented. The Fantoccini may still be seen in the lay, and the Chinese 
| Shadows in the winter evenings, i 8 of both old 





- - g large P 
| and young—tbe last lingerings of the puppets. The Italian boy, with 


| bis board and figures danced upoo a string, is not now seen in London ; 
and even our old friend “ Punch” bas almost gone out of use.— Builder. 





a@ There is a well-worn proverb that our meat and our cooks come from 


| Very opposite sources. Cooks, coals, bad butchers, and poor cattle, all share the 
blame which should in nine cases out of ten—probably in ninety and nive cases 
| out of a hundred—fall on inefficient cooking apparatus. Now an hotel of the 
| first class is the place where cooking apparatus endures the hardest kind of 
| trials, and a range that will stand the requirements of such an hotel, must be of 
unquestionable excellence. Messrs. Bramhall, Hedge & Co., of No. 442 Broad- 
way, have therefore received the highest possible certificate of the character of 
their Ranges, in the following letter from the proprietorsof a well-known house, 
whose “ certificate” on a matter of this kind is unques ionable. 
Massasoir Hevuse, Srrincrigip, Mass., } 
Feb. 8th, 1860. 

Messrs. BramuaLL, Hepner & Co. 

Gentlemen—Having now given your “HARRISON KITCHENER” » 
thorough trial, we do not hesitate to pronounce it the best Cooking Apparatus 
we ever used in our “ House.” 

It seems perfect in every department. As for saving fuel, there is nothing 
like it, and we would cheerfully recommend it to every one in wang of a perfect 
Cooking Range. Very truly yours, 

M. & E. 8. CHAPIN. 





PRoressionaL Suaveurer.—Tue ONLY Savery ror Tae Sicx.—When an 
Emperor of China issues an important decree, be usually appeods to it these 
words—“ Respect this. A vermillion edict.” The style in which the great 
guns of the medical profession deliver their opinions, is \ittle less authoritative 
and dictatorial. It is of no use to remonstrate with them. Byron, in bis last 
sickness, told his medical adviser (medical dictator, is the more appropriate 
term) that he was bleeding bim to death, but the remark was unheeded ; and 
the lancet was used again and again, until the professional homicide was com- 

leted. We verily believe that thousands of sick persons are killed every year 
by the various modes of violent depletion in vogue emong “ regular” practi- 
tioners. This murd-rous work cannot, we would fain hope, last much longer. 
A salatary revolution is in progress. Since the introduction of HoLLoway’s 
celebrateG Pills and Ointment into this omsete, a new light has broken in upon 
us. We have begun to discover that tne disord-red activn of the great internal 
organs can be regulated and health restored, without a resort to mint ral poisons. 
That instead of mercury, which in the end withers “ marrow, bones and all,” 
Holloway’s Piius, which are exclusively vegetable, are all-sufficient for the cure 
of liver comp!aint, disorders of the bowels, and all diseases arising from indi- 
gestion. We have slso found out that scrofula, cutaneous eruptions, and can- 
cers, abscesses and ali kinds of ulcers, heal and are radically cured by Hollo- 
way's Ointment. The reiga of calomel, caustic and other medicinal destrac- 
tives, draws to a close, and we may possibly live to see the day when Hollo- 
way’s life-sustaining remedies will be the alpha and omega ot the people’s 
materia medica — Boston Journal. 





THE « ALBION:” 
A WEEKLY NEWSPAPER, 
Published every Saturday Morning, in the City of New York, 
DEVOTED TO 
NEWS, POLITICS, AND GENERAL LITERATURE. 
HE “ALBION.” HAVING BEEN IN EXISTENCE MORE THAN ONE THIRD 
a century, is widely known throughout the Briii-h Nor‘h American Provinces, and 
Unites States, as a tboroughiy independent journal. Is pages are largely occupied with 
the eream of ENGLISH PeRiODICaL LiTERsTORB, and the best criticisms furnished by 
press. To these are added such nutioes of the current events of the day, as are deemed to be 
of interest to « circle of in‘elligent readers. The whole furnishes, |; is believed, a VaLuaBLe 
EEKLY BupGet or InroRMaTion aND Entertainment. 


PREMIUM ENGRAVINGS. 
Subscribers, on payment of the annual subscript on (six dollars), are entitled to one of the 
engravings issued snoually and expressly for their use 
we following Albion engraving» are ou band, and subscribers may have a choice from the 


byt woe Victoria ; Wandesforde’s Falls of Niagara ; 
Lucas’s Prince albert ; Ritehie’s Hero of Lucknow ; 
Stuart's Washi» ; Wilkie’s Columbus Propounding his Theory of 
Maiteron's Benjumin Franklin , a New World; 
iw de's Dr, Kane ; Wanderforde's Queen of Scots ; 
Allan's Sir Welter Scott Landseer’s Return from A. ; 
Cope’s First Trial by Jury Herrir g's Three Members of Temperance 
Buckler’s St. * i ; . 
Landseer’s Dignity and Impudence ; aodeslorde’s Florence Nightingale ; 


W 
Landseer's Deer Pass. 


Subscribers will be furnished with additional copies of any of the Engravings at $2 each. 
The Postage on the Engravings is 15 cr nts for one, and 6 cents for each addiuonal print. 


Address, YOUNG & AHERN, 


rs. 
NEW YORK CITY. 








SPECIAL NOTICE. 


PF. DERBY & COMPANY, 
IMPORTING TALLORS, 


HAVE THE GOOD FORTUNE TO ANNOUNCE 
That they have rece,~ed, and have now in Store, a Complete Assortment of New Goods 
being made to order for their Fail and Winter Baies, through 


Messrs. BARLOW, PAYNE & CO., 
(MANUFACTURERS’ AGENTS, LONDON, ENGLAND. 
Adapted to the wants of GENTLEMEN OF TASTE who appreciate style and quality in 


MERCHANT TAILORS AND IMPORTERS, 
57 Walker Street, New York. 





JOHN OSBORN, 
NO. 45 BEAVER STREET, NXW YORK, 
AS AGENT FOR 


THE VINEGROWERS’ COMPANY OF COGNAC, 


H*s THE FELICITY TO STATE. THAT THE COMPANY HAVING DETERMINED 
(for obvious reasons) upon putiing up the finest qualities of 
PURE COGNAC BRANDY, 

in Cases of One Dozen ful)-+ized Bottles each, the seme will he Sepenst of to the Trade, 
and the Public, by the uodersigned re pectabie irms. T+ 18 COMPANY, unde’ the Presi- 
dency of the OUUNT DE SAINT-LEGIER, with @ Captral of THREE MILLIONS OF 
FRANOS, is probibived from purchasing any brandy, except that whieh shall have 
wholly produced trum the grape, and shall likewise be the growth of the Arr 


pac. 
very bottle is sealed with the capsule of the ye A the corks bear the tame stamp ; 
ard the |. bels, for.s de ls verite, duly signed tn fac-simile, contain an exact description 


the quadty. For sale b; 
— Y  CARHART & BROTHER. 58 Broadway. 
FReD’K. 8. CUZZENS, 73 Warren Street, 
SACKETT, BY LCHER & OO... 2% Pearl Street, ) New York. 
Halt, DIXON & OV., 149 Chambers Street, 
and W. WILSON, 22 Beaver sucet. 





HOWE'S PATENT ELLIPTIC SPRING BED. 
WHAT IS SAID OF IT: 
* Commends itself to every lover of easy repose.”—N. ¥. EVANGELIST 
“It needs only to be seen to be ” W. ¥. TRIBUNE. 
“It will be universally ased.”—N. Y. TIMES. 
“ Has accomplished the object desired.”—HOME JOURNAL. 








“Ran fo d WA. INTEL- 
LIGENCER. 
“Cool, com durable, portable, cheap, cleanly, and delight 


ful.”"—ANICKERBOCKER MAGAZINE. 
“It is precisely the article wanted.”—MERCANTILE TIMES. 


The ELLIPTIC SPRING BED may be procured of first class dealers throughout the 
United Staies and Canadas, or direct (rom the Co. Retail price, from $6 to $6, sccording 
to width. For circulars aud further information addres»— 
GEV. ¥. GRAY, Sec. Elliptic Bed 8p: Co., 
tt Broadway, New York. 





SEFUL IN EVERY FAMILY.-Grease spots, paint. &c., removed 

betantly. Gioves, rindons, £c., cleaned equal w new. withvul mary, Wo the most del 

cate colour or tabric, by HEGEMAN & CO 'S CONCE* TRATED SENZINE. only % cents, 
Hegeman & Co.. Chemists ane Druggiets. 16). 399, 511, and "56 Yroadwa 





pD°rer’s EXQUISITE FRENCH PERFUMERY, Liquid Bou- 
quets, Dry Fragrances, Floral rumadrs, Hair Oils, 400 Cosmetics, for the toilet and 
pursery, at Nu. 9 Broadway. 


EGEMAN, CLARK & CO.’S Celebrated Cod Liver Ul, war 
ranted pure apd prepared from ‘resh Cod Fish Livers, b; 
HEGEMAN & CO. Tol, 999, 511 and 756 Broadway. 








pD’Frer’s CHILBLAINS BALM relieves the insu; ble itehi 
onee. Dupuy's oeire Corn Piaster, Cures corps my vy @ eying 
Wholesale at No. 6v9 Bros away, and at (be principal drugg' every where. 





show! galante show,” alibough now a matter of the past, will still be 





his wife, Amy Wyatt, then a pau i i 
pauper lunatic at Barming Asylum. His 
Teasous for refusing (0 maintain ber will appear in the blowing varie 





r b bers who in childhood were delighted by the sound. 
In the days of expensive literature, when good engravings were rot ac- 
ible to the maltitades, those itioerante were valuable missi ies in 








HAPPED HANDS, SORE LIPS, &c.—Certain Cure HEGEMAN 
& Ov.’s Campbor lee, with Glyceripe, cheap. sete, and agreeable, only 2 centa, 
bPEGEMAN & CO., Droggisis, 161, 399. 51) ‘snd 726 Broadway. 
N B.—Sent by mail on receipt of ten $-cent postage stamps, or 30 cents. 





diffasiog a certain kaowledge of pictorial art. Tbe Italians travelled 





tive :—“ About eight years ago he was living with bis wife av 
Where they kept a little general shop, ,he being occasionally caupieged 








with these exhibitions iato most of the countries of Europe, even into 10% 








EUROPE, vis Liverpool. Steamer 
Kawenny. at 
Pusunaser, 


ee tert a eet eter) 
oD AY. da 
clock, A. M. ISAAC V. FUWLER, 
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INSURANCE. 








SEVENTEENTH ANNUAL REPORT 
OF THE 
MUTUAL LIFE INSURANCE COMPANY 
OF NEW-YORK, 
For the year ending January 3ist, 1860. 


OFFICE, NO. 94 BROADWAY. 





Cash assets February |, 1859 
RECEIPT3 DURING THE YEAR. 


« $5,188,933 42 | 

















For Premiams.... $1,056,404 86 
Por Interest. . 361,110 11 
For Annuities 28,437 00 1,445,951 97 
UD, 5 sank ah Side ce tiis s sa de vects etcensick $6,634,885 39 
DISBURSEMENTS DURING THE YEAR. 
Paid Claims by om... $341.614 79 
Paid Additions on s: 44,904 43 
Paid Surrendered Policies 70 629 97 
Paid Aonuities.............. 668 
Paid Reductions of Premiums 1446 77 
Paid Commissions,................- 43,964 76 
Paid Ex , viz.: Exchange, Postage, Medical 
Examinations, Salaries, epee ee, Ad- 
vertising, Rent, Fuel, &c. 65,674 72 
Paid Taxes for the year. Kedaesecees 6,694 65 
Total "$583,598 52 
Add Taxes mal for the years 1851 and 1852, not 
properly belonging to the expenses of this year 37,431 67 621,030 19 
Cash Assets February 1, 1860........ . $6,013,855 20 
SvENeED J AS POL LOWS : 
Cash on hand and in Bank... ..... 2... 66. scseeee $108,454 64 
Bonds and Mortgages ......... 5 636.854 93 
United States Stocks ............ 200,000 00 
sk 556 Fe vhe o6ys odesders ccevewes 61.911 
Due from Agents : 16,634 59—6,013,855 20 
Add interest accrued but not due..................2..eeeeeees 000 00 
Add deferred Premium account, estimated ........ 135,000 00 
Add Premiums uncollected........... 19,661 85 
Ey Bp Gc 60. cc dc cvcevesvecnsccsecvesescess $6,233,517 05 
Net increase in Cash Assets.... $824,921 78 
Amount at risk Feb. 1, 1859 sss eee +» $32,575,099 00 
Amount issued during the year... ... 1.6... .e ccc cc eee cee euee 5,343,326 00 
i bhawwabcedetydepeddccss cenadigapecesoosad $37,918,424 00 
Deduct : 
Sarrendered, cancelled, forfeited, expired, and dead 2,599,145 00 
ano ee rey rere $35,319,279 00 
CE ES ee . $33,166, es 00 
Of which are for short term.................. -- 1,168,250 00 
Of which ere for Eadowment— Assurances 934,150 00-35,319,279 00 
Number of Policies in force Feb. 1, 1859... .. 10,993 
Number of Policies issued during 1 year ..... 2... 66... cee cee eee ccnee (721 
. 12,714) 
Surrendered, cancelled, forfeited, expired, and dead .................. 882 
OIE 1, SE o occccccsccetaceccccarcesessesnsaenne 11,833 
tia chun ds cbscncssdscesesscccanascceccaed 11,182 
Of which are for short term ...... 0.66.06 ccececceeececeecuee 35 
Of which are for EnJowment— Assurances 291—-11,832 
Net increase in Policies ony the pan... _nekataiamnee . 839 
cles. . 


Increase of Life Polic 
Increase of Endowment. . 
Decrease ia Term Policies. 





I have carefully examined the foregoing statement, and find the same to be 
correct. SHEPPARD 1 HOMANS, Actuary. 


BOARD OF 1 TRUSTEES. 


Frederick 5. Winston, Alexander W. Bradford, Millard Fillmore, 
Jobn V. L. Praya Jobn M. Stuart, Samuel D. Babcock, 
William Moore, George R. Clark, Hamlin Blake, 
Joseph Blunt, Samuel E. Sproulis, David Hoadley, 
Robert H. McCurdy Samuel M. Cornell, Henry A. Smythe, 
isaac G. Pearson, Lucius Robinson, Willian V. a 
Joha H. Swift, W. Smith ~~ 

Wm. J. Bunker, Richard Patric Geor 8. 

William Betts, William H te, William K. Strong 
Joha P. Yelverton, igen Edgerton, Nathaniel Hayden, 
John Wadsworth, yheeler, Wm. M. Vermilye, 
Alfred Edwards, © Capbes H. Norton, John E. Develin. 


FREDERICK 8. WINSTON, President. 


Secretary, ISAAC ABBATT. Actuary, eeeream HOMANS. 
Medical Examiner, MINTURN POST, M. 


NOTE. The Sates of this Company | is conducted on the MUTUAL prin- 
teat sense of the term ; the entire surplus, DEDUCTING NE- 


ciple, in the stri 
‘Essa RY E XPENSES ALONE, being equitably divided among the Assured. 


c 





OFFICE OF THE 
SUN MUTUAL INSURANCE COMPANY, 
INSURANCE BUILDINGS, 49 WALL 8ST. 
New Yours, Octonen 23, 1859. 


BE FOLLOWING STATEMENT OF THE AFFAIRS OF HIS COMPANY IS PUB 
t_.., in conformity with the requirements of the | th Section of the Act of its Lncorpo 


™ 


INSURANCE. 


SECURITY 
PIRE INSURANCE COMPANY, 
No. 31 PINE STREET, NEW YORK, 
(GREAT WESTERN BUILDINGS.) 


CASH CAPITAL $200,000. 
WELL SECURED ON BOND AND MORTGAGE. 

Property Insured on the Most Favourable Terms. 
JOSEPH WALKER, President. 

THOMAS W. BIRDSALL, Secretary. 

DIRECTORS. 
Ricasep P. Beorr, Wu. Dewmwroun, 
8. T. Vatawrune, Eou'p. W. Conuizs, 


Joun RB. Wiis, Wu, Brevsait, Jr.. 
Rost. L. Munnar, Burra Lawnence, 





Geones H. Beran, 
Epwaso Cnouweu, . 
Grones B. Guinweit, 
Tuomas J. Owns, 


Josera Watxenr, 
Joun Hauser, 
Rosset L. Cass, 
Wu. H. Hosser, 


| 


Epwarp Wiuters, Wa. Auss Burien, Jos. Lawnunce, Anraory P. Francis. 
Joun D. Wanres, L. B. Wrmas, Sam. C. Paxson, Sauczi. D. Bascocs, 
Epwarp Maxarrt, Joun Aten, D. Jona?aan ODELL, | 
Hawey Baraow, Wuusiae F. Mort, B J. Domwsu, Rosgar Bowne 


Epwaxp Haicar, Epwanp Woop, 





| 
| 
| 
| 
| 


MARINE AND FIRE INSURANCE. 
CULAR ATTENTION I8 INVITED TO THE FOLLOWING ADVANTAGES 
— sins OFFERED BY THE 
SUN MUTUAL INSURANCE COMPANY. 
INSURANCE BUILDINGS, No. 49 WALL STREET, N. Y. 








L The amount ~{ hey! over 
4 The Profits Fanos 
ast ae ae ~ oi the erarad beyond br vetaten 
Ih a my division of Af ut aseul 
of ‘actual P ores can attach to the Policy- " 
4 DIVIDEND of 25 cen be Geo Fx holders has just been deciared. ontot| 
the last year, e Capital 
TRUSTERS. | 
Moses H. Gaiwweus, Peren Poreen, Cuss. H. Mansnau, Epwin Bartierr, 
Rosweit Sreacus. vi. Livingston, ¥ A. Cort, Kuss Powverr. | 
Ourver Stats, Jr., UT, Jr Gonos G. Hopson, 
Wuias H ¥. Awtuony b. Munson, RB. Nevis, iM, | 
Daake Mr 8 Gameann Jr. Punor BR. Pree, 
G. Wurra'r. Gaay, Wu. H. Newnas, P. Am, Ries STRECKER. 
Ban’. L. . B. Ow. A, Avex. M. Laweznos, Sauum M. Fox, 
Faep'c. G. Fostsn, Simon de Viesen, Joun A. Issun ] 


B. NBILAON, President. 
JOHN WHITEHEAD, Secretary. ALFRED SETON, Vice-President. 
New York, Novemper 1, 1858. 


UNITY FIRE INSURANCE COMPANY OP LONDON. 
U. 8. BRANCH, 58 WALL STREET, NEW YORK. 
AOTHORIZED CAPITAL, £2%,000,000 STERLING. 

Te Umere | FIRE INSURANCE COMPANY INSURE ay Sw L088 OR naneee 

Hoasehold Furniture, at the usual rates. 
aces Cagented tn eee ‘ork, and promptly paid, without refereuce to > Linton. 
A Special Fund of $150,500 
Is held by the New York Trustees, for the benefit of Poliey Holders. in sccordance with the 
law of the State. 


td A ssaie 
HALST 





Trustees. 
Wikadton, Firm of Barclay ts a 
—— 4 4 


J. De Peveren Ocpss, 


B. Coppiseton, Wa. A. Kine, Josern Suskt, 
. Granevs, © Epwano P. 
James Haare 0. B. MoREwooo. Bars. M. emeet, 
Jossrn 8. Hawnims, } tt A. Musrorp, Jexemisn Wiiscr. 


CROROS ADUAR ot oe Toc. 


Office, 151 BOWERY, South-West Corner BROOME STREET. 
BRANCH OFFICE, No. 4 BROAD STREET. 


This Company Insure, papi’ as wt, ole 
Dwelling How and Fu Stores and Mer- 
et ‘auape tm Went, de. 
On the most favourable terms. * {All losses will be immediately adjusted, and promptly paid. 








Feevenice R. Las, 
Sauce. Witiets, 


Avan W. 
Corweuies L. 
Epwis Pierson, 
Joun A. leveav, 
Haeway J. Bowen, 


LynepD 
Baenxsaum W. 

. Srewar? Busca, 
hueon Asranams, M.D. 
Onn 
ORK 
AMES 





BR 
mes. 


FREDERICK R. LEE, President. 
SAMUEL WILLETS, Vice Pres. 





Benjamin J. Pents, Sereary 
LIFE INSURANCE 
BRITISH COMMERCIAL Company, 
ESTABLISHED 1820. 





INSURANCE, 
OMce of the Atlantis Mutual Insarange Con} 


HE TRUSTERS, IN coureemse To a CHARTER ae 
hy ee PANT, SUB. 











mit the following 
Fn eg mene Sena denon, Sssoaal 
eember, 1350 . om . 
Premiams on Policies not marted off lst January, 1959. . 1 Seats 
Total amount of Marine Premiums...............-.0:0-00ceeeseeeenes 
ee ees issued upon Life Risks; uor upon Fire Risks disconnceted with 





ieatemmeesntenstanai, 18, to Sist December. 1959 . 
Loeres pels during the same peried........ im amecgmeceepoted $2.455.792 T waned . 
Returns of Premiums aod Expenses... 593,842 41 
The Company bave the following Assets, viz -— 
United *:a'es and State of New York Stock, City, Rank. Sel Giese, 8ST E. 
maahon ans secured by Stocks, Stocks, Bonds and and Mortgages, e 
otherwi 


Dividends 0 om Socks, Interest on Bonds and Mortgages 
quacey, Be Notes, Keineuravce and other claims due 
mM al 






eoceerges 









Total amount of Assets... 6002S 


Six per cent. interest on ae ‘oatatand'n nt mee ied of —_ . min be aid Ay the holders 
thweet. Or their legs! repre: e: aod e. 7 


Afver reserving TWO AND * i ite MILLION 1 DULL AES of a eo a 
tificates of _ ieaue of — 'l be redeem -d and paid to Beet pea or their 
Te: oes abe sete, Febru T cent, from which date ail aterat 
will ce cortifica! oy oka daced at ume of paymeat, 
D aintaend or of THIRFY- vive: PER ria ina clared oa the net po een 
Comeeay. for the year endt . 1850, for which certificates wii be issued on 
and after Tuesday, February 7 next. 











The profit the Com: ascertained from July 1, 1st, tod 
1858, for which cardbates Gare issued, amount 47 fe JADUAEY Ie a0 470 
Additional profits, from January 1, 1899, to Janurry 1, “Téeo..: 1,639,000 
Tota) profits for 1756 youre ...... 6.60... 00. ceccene seeeseneeeee ; $10,428,470 
The certificates previous to 1868, have been redeemed by eash......... .. 6 619,200 
Net earnings remaining with the Company on Ist Jacuary. 1960............88 809,280 


By order of the Board, 
W TOWNSEND JONES, Secretary. 





TRUSTEES. 
JOBN D. JONES, HARLKS DENNIS, W. i. H. MOOR! 
THOMAS TILESTON, Chics ARSTOW, DENNIS PERKINS, 
HENRY OOIT, af PLE J. GAILLARD, Jn, 
w.c PICKERSGILL, WILEY, WiLitam Wooo, 
LEWIS © DANIELS. MILLER, J. HENRY bURGY, 
ws SErMOkR, 8. T. NICOLL, CORNELIUS GRINNELL, 
CH ARLES H. RUSSELI, JosHus J. HENRY. ©. A. HAND, 
L. HOLBROOK, GPORGE G. HOBSON WATTS SHERMAN, 
R. C. GOUDHUR, DAVID LANE, EDWARD K. BELL, 
P. A HARGUUS, JAMES BRYCK, E.R MO 
MEYER GANB, W. STURGI-, Jx., BJ, HOWLAND, 
K. H. GILLILAN H K BOGART, BENJAMIN BABCOCK, 
ROYAL PHELP2, A. 4. LOW r.W 
WILLIAM & DODGE. 

JOHN D. JONES, President, 

CHAS, DENNIS, Vice President, 

W. H. H. MOORE, 2d Vice President. 

OFFICE OF 
THE PACIFIC 
MUTUAL INSURANCE COMPANY, 


TRINITY BUILDING, 
lil Broadway, 
NEW YORK, January 18, 18%. 


The following S:a'emen' of the fe ste Company is published in conformity with the 
requirements of Section 12 of its 


Outstanding Prem) ums, umn tl Be BRED... cacenecnapenine recccecceseéd 
Premiums received from January 1 December a, 1838, inclusive. 823,653 95 
To'ai Amount of Marine Premiams 

d no Policies, 





This o Gompeny y bas issuer except on Cargo and Freight for the voyage. 
No risks have been tazea upon Time or upon Halls of Vessels. 


Premiums marked fh as Earned, daring the period, as above 
Less Keturo Premi 






Net Earned Premiums 


Pale Se eee, Be pe Gem ¢ auniest, & 
Me Laebn wy je ecebee 


Re-Insuran IIIT -Unccibasuploorenescmaute 99,401 63 511,865 61 
ms 

AdJ Profits undivided December 31, 1858, _ 8 
shcbih subebetchuvtanaidies 18 


Net Profits 
ein 8° eee pect 1859, were as follows, 





In v ew of the above results, the Board of Trustees have this day resolved to pay a Divi- 
dend of Loterest of SIX per cent. ta eash on the Certificatsa of wo the 
holders (hereof, or their legal repre.entadves, on aad after Tuesday the 7th day of 


Also, no, Res oived, That a Davidond of of sorets PER agg rt be declared on the net 
of Earoed Premiums for the year ending December 3ist ae, for which Ceruificates wili be 
iasued on and after Tuesday, the 7th tor of February ne: 

By order of the Board, 


BENJAMIN A. ONDERDONK, Secretary. 








APITAL (WITH as 3g og A ~~ 7 — umn CHARGE FOR CROSE 
C the Atlantic. Half Premiums Losses Promptly paid. Osi 


uatralia, and vise takes 


Wall Street o, M. KNEVITT, Aoruany 


PACIFIC MUTUAL INSURANCE COMPANY. 
OFFICE, 111 BROADWAY. 
AND INLAND INSURANCE. 
ASSETS, $880,000, 
GIS COMPANY CONTINUES TO DO AN BXCLUSIVE eg ee aus. 
oe. = aod has a =peny Ly! Gontnen, one of the pi year i widend of 
| aes of the issue or 1886. 
ALFRED EDWARDS, President. 
WILLIAM LECONEY, Vice President. 


BENJAMIN A. ONDERDONK, Secretary. 














eed on unexpired risks on the éth October, 18R....... .. $209,280 2 
Premiums received during the year to #h Uci'r, 1859, on 
Marine Rivks . bay 18 
-» @ 50s Bs 
wae, “. woe 35.964 U7 1.025.167 09 
To'al Amount of Premiums mes DM aT 9 
Amount of Farned Premiums Casing | the year "72. i 
evura Premiums ee ceererreececsececees 6 Tou 6 
Net Earned Premiums ‘ : - $006,543 42 
Losses duripg We same pertod — 
On Marine Risks (leas Savings, ac) $478,363 84 
Toland ee 13,758 2 
‘ Fire P ee 
S105 8 & 
Brpenses and Reinsurances 79,049 51 9 -S7T3,3'5 91 
Net Profi. - S835,2277 61 


The ASSETS of the Company on the 4th October, 1890, were as follows, viz — 





Real Fetate and Bonds and Mor'geges . $683,000 
Stocks, Loans on Stocks, accrued Interest on Bonds and 1 horigeges 

and Loans, Keats of Real aenain, Salveges, ac 612 178 ® 

Soceseeses : sess cesceceee DSTO T 

Bilis Receivavic... 876 354 17 
Premiam Accounts pot yet collected . yi 
Serip of sundry Matus Insurance Companies (ipelude oe 

the Company's owa scrip) es'imated 4.990 £0 

$1,974,290 72 


of Trustees bave this day directed that a Dividond of Interest to ist November, 
be aec tier 1X PER CENT. ou the outstandiag Scrip of ihe Company, payabic on 
after that day. 
pany, on their ——— Premiums of the past year, be |wued after the is: January next. 
lh we further hat the wh le remaiving ry the year <7 on - oud 
1883 be redeemed soa TS Marrs after the L+t January neat, the interest 
day aT thereby leaving an amount of accumulated profits of over er ONE MiLLION Or 
bo 
waiver said redemption, there will be no outstanding Scrip of an issue prior to the year 
By order of the Board, 

WILLIAM H. NEVIUS, Secretary 


TRUSTEES. 


MOSES H GRINNELL, LOUIS Leow ALEX be LAWRENCE, 
RUSWELL SPRAGUE ANIH'Y RILSON, ‘MN InRLIN 
OLIVER oLAT#, Ja, Sou waltthit aD, kDAIN: BARTLEIT, 
WiiLlAM H. Macy We. H. New 1As PONVER 
DRAKE MILLA Beta A Coir, GEURGE G. HOBSON, 
G. WINTHROP GRA H. MARSHALL, LA J RAO HM, 
SAMUBL L. MITCHILI SOskPH FOCLAE, Je PERCY RB PYN 
FREDEr kk r% G, Pus JacoB BR. NEV HARLES STRERCKER, 
oaee rm IER, JOSE rit iS. ee Ja, SAMUBL M Fox, 
SCHUYL &K tiv iNGSTON P. STRACHAN, J0S5hPH V ONaTIVIa, 


SIMUN De VISSER. 
A. B. NEILSON, President, 
JOHN WHITEHEAD, Vice President, 
wm. Hu. NEVIU S, Secretary, 





BROWN, & CO, 
NO. 59 WALL STREET, NEW YURK,. 
Insue Credits for TRAVELLERS. available in any part of the world. 


Also, ba * Dividend of THIRTY PRR CENT. IN SCRIP to the dealers with the Com 


ae | 


} 
| 
| 
} FIRE AND LIFE INSURANCE. 
ROYAL INSURANCE COMPANY 
OF LIVERPOOL AND LONDON. 
Office, 56 Wall Street. 
AUTHORIZED CAPITAL, 
0,000, S90 STERLING, OR $10,000,000. 
dup Capita ant Surplus, $3,000,000, 
A eructas 3 FUND OF PY -~ a aSLS IN NEW YORK, 
TO MEET LOSSE 
Losses ogre Ah > 
{n addition to its Fire ness, this Company is pre) to transact 
LIFE INSURANCE IM ALL ITS BRANCHES. 
NEW YORK TRUSTEES. 
James 





Adam Norrie, McCall, Richard Irvin. 
COMMITTER OF MANAGEMENT. 
| Wm. Pic’ > Royal Phelps, Adam Norrie, 
| Ww Butler Duncan, Hi ‘. Routh," Henry ” 
. enry . Eyre. 
Henry A. Smythe, George Moke. 
Epucxp Hurry, Surveyor 
A. B. MeDenald, Agent. 
METROPOLITAN 


FIRE INSURANCE COMPANY, 
108 BROADWAY, 
CORNER OF PINE STREET, NEW YORK. 


Caste Cagital, ......ccccsesccccvcsevcrccvccscccsscccesseced $300,000. 
| THIS COMPANY HAVING A CASH CAPITAL EXCEEDED BY 
| those of only three other city compa.jies, coatinues to insure all kinds of person- 


pw my Oy ships ia and their cargoes, on terms as low as are 
: + oa Fy tons insurers and the insured. 





DIRECTORS. 
JAMES LORIMER GRAHAM, President. 


| 
os 
| 
| 


Jossra B. Vanncm, Marri Bares, Jr., Gitsert 8S. BeEckuan, 
LaowarD ArPLesy, Dup.ey B. Fucus, Joun C. HenpgRson, 
Paep'« H. Wovcorr, Cuar.es L. Voss, Lorrain Presman, 
WituiasM K. Staone, Wanrnen Denano, Jr., Epwarp Macomssr, 
Moses TayYLor, Henny V. atson E. Cass, 


Josera B. Vaawvm, Jr., 
Jas. Lon. Gaanam, Jr., 
Bowes R. Melivarng, 

EDWARD a. STANSBURY, Secretary, 
BOBERT C. RATHBONE, Assist. Sec’y. 


Cuarces E. Arriesy 
Dantet Parise, Sami. D. Braproxp Braproxp, Jr., 


Gustaves A. Conover, 


| 
' 


| 
| 
| 


Trustees. 
A. ©. RICHARDS. K. ‘ iian 
SHEPPARD GANDY, WILLIA EN 
W. M KICHARDS, AVID P. MORGAN, 
G. D. BR. GILLESPIE, BYRON SHERMAN, 
©. KE MiLNOR, JEHTIAL READ 
MARTIN BATRA, Ja., W. MM. BLIS 
FREDK. B. sETT 4. 8. BARN 
MOSES A. HOPPOCK, J. B. HANFORD, 
SANFORD CORB, Ja, THOMAS BAKIN 
W. H. MALLEN, ALEX. M. EARLE, 
T. B. MERRICK, H. L. ATHERTON, 
©. HADDEN. JOHN. A. HADDEN, 
L P. MORTON GEO WETMORE. 
PF. W. MEYER, P_H. VANDERVoOORT, 
JOHN B. ARTHUR, ALY RED EVWARDs, 
A. WESSON, WiLttax LECONEY. 


ALFRED EDWARDS, President. 
WILLLAM LEOONBY, V.co-President. 


BaNJAMIN A. ONDERDONK, Secretary, 





THE GUARDIAN LIFE INSUR:NCE COMPANY, 
OF NEW YORK. 
OFFICE IN CONTINENTAL BANK BUILDING, 
NO, 7 NASSAU STREET. 
Is prepared to issu + Policies as follows, viz : 
Policies in Favour of and Payable to the Wite, {ree from the claims @ 


Uredivas, 
| Polictes Payable 2 Attaining a Certain Age, or payable ia case of death 
before altalulug su 


| Policies @onuted te ‘Creditors, on the lives o° their debtors. 
| Poltetes Granted for an Namber of Years, Premiums payable in Cash, 
teriy, Semi Aauesily, or Aunusily. 
Mayedenee declared every three years, and the surplus belonging to the poliey 
boiders re ucned Ww Laem in serp. 
This scrip bears 6 per cent. per anoum interest, 
thereof 


redemption 
is commenced whea (he aggreg tte issue 


and the 
shal! yo ny an S2f, to rte 101,000. 
4 the same Ume be Company is a. by its charter to parchase ‘he scrip for the 
| pened of the Policy-Hold-rs belore that 


The scrip is no’ alfecced 6 yd by or sale of th olicy ; which ts a great 
4 ome co —peeian, of on. of subjecting the dividend wie — 


over the sysiem etapret 
of forfeiture and sal- hey. oy end it thereon. This is clearly unjast, s sae 
igh ly he 5 the property of the tasared, irrespective of te 


ha is & surp! aotens, ee 
" The interest oa the scrip gradually reiaces the premiam 





men 
JAME3 T. SOUTTER, OHN H WM. M. VERWILYR, 
| DOUGLAS ROBINSON, WILLIAM ANCIS W. TAPPAN 
| THOMAS RIGNKY WIL {AM 1 £ HOOKER, PREDSRICK W. MACY, 
JUN T. AGNEW, GevRGs OPDYKR, T. H G(Bs0N, 
| W. BH. PeCKHAM, Vv. HA0 SH WOU, JAMES F. OuX, 
| JOHN J RANE rey SOU (TER, W. TAYLOR Hall PS. 
| WM. W. WalGHe, Mes W. HALSTED, WILLIAM W wiekens. 


JAMES W. HALSTED, President. 
J. SMITH HOMANS, Jr., Actuary. 





i 
' 
| HENRY V. GAHAGAN, Secretary. 
1H COLT, A Secretary: 
} R. F. HALSTED, M. D. P 
W. h PREMILYE i b,, § Medical Examiners. 
| Purthe euteatin will be given on application dh. ty A. Le. 
Bauk & aiding, © Nassau Street. New w York, or to any of Se compensa Alar 


eessary dOcum ate an Ween above (gratis). 


i 





J, W: MAYHEW, Attorney at Law, Madison, Wisconsin. 


D. w ALWORTAH, Att'y and Counselor at Law, Natches, Mies. 





R. RICHARDSON, Atiorney and Counsellor, Covington, Ky+ 
———$—_—— 


YOUNG & AHERN, PROPRIBTORS 


OFFICE, NO. 








v. yours, 


i & #7. seen. 








